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Seimola 


The Daintiest, Tasty Breakfast 
Cereal of the Age q@@&-<@R-q@R 


Unable to locate a housewife who does not like it and gives 
SEMOLA the preference. 

You sometimes find a grocer who does not sell SEMOLA. 
If he is an accommodating grocer, serving Your interests, he 


will get it for you. 
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CREAM FLAKE OATS 
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73-76 First St., 
PORTLAND, OR. 


GOODYEAR’S MACKINTOSHES 


.RUBBER GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


GOODYEAR RUBBER Co. 


R. H. Pxase, Vice-President and Manager. 


673, 676,577,579 Market St., 
SAN FRAN@ISCE. 

















































From “ Drawings by Frederic Remington” Copyright, 1897, by Robert Howard Russell 
Published by R. H. Russell 


Hostiles Watching the Column 














REALITY 


HUT in by walls of brick and stone, all day 
I work and worry, like the crowd, for gold, 
Till only that which can be bought and sold 
Is real,—higher things but fancy’s play. 
Yet when the quiet evening shades of gray 
Dim earth and sea, ah then, no more controlled 
By sordid cares, I cut the bonds that hold 
To toil and strife, and on the peaceful Bay 
Am borne content. And when my eyes I turn 
Back to the town, it fades before my sight, 
All vague and ghostly in its smoky pall; 
While over it in sunset glory burn 
The high, the beautiful, in living light, 
The true realities, enfolding all. 
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THE SNAKE RIVER COUNTRY 


A WILD PART OF IDAHO 
By J. M. GOODWIN 


“HE line separating the 
States of Wyoming 
and Idaho passes 
directly north and 
south through avery 
rugged country. 
About one hun- 
dred and fifty miles 
of the northern end 
of this division of 
the two States is 
through a country 
the drainage of which is the headwaters 
of the great Snake river. The mountains 


My 
. 


are exceedingly high, precipitous, and 
gashed by deep cafions and gulches. All 
the lower portions of these mountains, 
along with their many cafions and nar- 
row valleys, are covered with thick 
growths of timber which help to hold the 
deep snows which fall there, in storage, 
thus affording a never-ending supply of 
water to send down the river through the 
great plains of Idaho to find its way to the 
Pacific ocean through the Columbia river. 
These mountain fastnesses form a highly 
elevated wilderness, very difficult to explore, 
embracing the most interesting and largest 
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MAP OF THE SNAKE RIVER REGION OF IDAHO 


hunting grounds of America, where bear, 
elk, wolves, deer, and other large game, are 
plentiful, while geese, duck, and other fowl, 
abound and the streams are filled with trout 
and other fish. 

The country is really a paradise for the 
hunter that delights in pushing into a wil- 
derness of forests under the shadows of 
great mountains, far away from civilization, 
where noble game is to be found in great 
quantities. 

Jacksons Hole is almost central to this 
vast game reserve country, where wild an- 
imals have so long been saved from annihi- 
lation through protectionafforded within the 
limits of the Yellowstone National Park 
which is part of the country named here. 

Jacksons Hole has always been a favorite 
resort for large game, especially in the 
winter season. Since it has become the 
home of many ranchers engaged in raising 
grain and hay, large herds of elk come into 
the beautiful valley in the winter for food 
and take possession of the corrals where 
there is hay for them. In the winter of 
1896 and 1897, one farmer, not being able 
to drive the elk away from his hay-stacks, 
took possession of a few dozen by fastening 
them in his corral, where they soon became 
much more docile than the average range 
steer. 

The Wyoming game commissioner or- 
dered the man to release his captives, be- 
cause the State laws give liberty and pro- 
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tection to elk, but the farmer said, “ Nay, 
not until I get pay for my hay which saved 
these elk from starvation and death.” 

Indians from three or four reservations 
have claimed the right to hunt in this coun- 
try, and their presence in Jacksons Hole is 
a constant source of warfare between them 
and the whites, in which considerable blood 
has been spilled, while wild rumors and 
some killing have at times resulted in the 
sending of troops there to bring about peace 
and get the savages back upon their reser- 
vations. 

A late estimate of the elk in a district 
one hundred by two hundred miles in ex- 
tent, places the number all the way from 
twenty to thirty thousand, and they are fast 
increasing. Deer come next in point of 
numbers, the several kinds of bear follow, 
and occasionally moose are seen, while a 
very few buffalo remain, as relics of the 
vast herds once inhabiting the great plains 
of the West. ' 

The protection to game within the sixty 
by sixty miles of Yellowstone National Park 
gives the elk fine pasturage in the summer, 
thence to travel southward to the Jacksons 
Hole country to winter. It would be well if 
this great game country could always be 
left in the condition it now is, but it will be 
a difficult thing for the government and the 
States of Wyoming and Idaho to accomplish 
the preservation of its natural conditions. 

Along this dividing line between Wyom- 
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ing and Idaho the Teton and other ranges 
tower far above timber line with such pre- 
cipitous sides as to prevent man from 
reaching their summits. Could one reach 
the highest Teton peak, he would have one 
of the grandest views in the world, in the 
vast plains and mountains within his vision. 
He would overlook a country possessing 
wonders vieing in interest with those of 
Wonderland —Yellowstone National Park— 
located a short distance north and east. In 
looking over this country from an elevated 
position, a person becomes almost bewil- 
dered with its vastness and beauty. Bonne- 
ville, in 1833, had difficulty in extricating 
himself and party from these mountains, 
while ten years later the great pathfinder, 
Frémont, became alarmed over his entan- 
glement in them and ever afterwards classed 
this particular country as the most difficult 
of penetration that he passed through in all 
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THOUSAND SPRINGS, 350 FEET WIDE AND ABOUT 200 FEET HIGH 


of his long experience in explorations. But 
since, the country has attracted sportsmen 
the past few years from many lands, and 
there are now resident guides to pilot hunt- 
ers and to aid in making a summer’s outing 
most delightful for those seeking sport in 
hunting and health and pleasure in a most 
invigorating and delightful summer climate. 

It is around the Wind River and Teton 
peaks that the western slopes begin send- 
ing waters to make the great Snake river, 
a stream wonderful in its flow through a 
country possessing many features of inter- 
est. Dozens of small rivers and scores of 
still smaller streams finally unite in one 
grand river. 

The great Snake River valley is one of 
the wonders of the world, and cannot be 
described in cold type; neither can it be 
pictured by the artist. It is a natural 
study worthy of the keenest minds, and yet 













it will always remain a mystery. There are 
certain features, however, that seem plain 
enough to those who have have had oppor- 
tunities of crossing its various lava fields 
in various directions and have taken pains 
to study its structure and theorize upon the 
forces brought to bear in creating such a 
vast, silent, desert country as it first ap- 
pears to be. 

‘The course of the river, with its numer- 
ous branches running in all directions and 
with the main river wandering here and 
there, at first westward, then southward, 
again west, and then again swinging around 
northward, is certainly crooked enough to 
entitle the stream to its serpentine name. 

The valley is skirted on“each side by 
great mountain ranges set back so far as 
to leave from twenty to eighty miles of 
valley some four or five hundred miles in 
length. The fact that most of the width 


of the valley has a bottom of sand, gravel, © 


bowlders, and the general wash of rivers, 
suggests the theory that at one time it was 
a vast estuary through which flowed the 
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SNOWBANK SPRINGS 





precipitation on the surrounding mountains, 
and also the overflow from the big sea 
which then covered the Great Basin up to 
the Bonneville shore line, so distinctly 


‘marked on the Wasatch and other moun- 


tains as seen from the valley of the Great 
Salt lake. 

All investigations of Snake River valley 
point to this theory: A great river at one 


' time filling the valley; a period followed by 


a subsidence of the waters and the cutting 
down of the river into a small channel 
which Snake river now occupies. After this 
came successive flows of lava, not alone 
through craters with high peaks,— since 
there are but few of those,— but through 
myriads of fissures made by the fierce fires 
beneath the crust of earth burning through 
the shell and belching forth liquid masses 
of slag, which hardened into the brown and 
black lava copiously spread out over this 
valley. In places this lava is hundreds of 
feet in depth, and lies in great waves as if 
intermittent eruptions, each suddenly cooled 
while tossing about as the waves of the sea. 




























In other places the lava lies as smooth and 
level as a floor, with here and there great 
fissures extending downward to the bottom. 

Along the base of the mountains on the 
north the lava deposit has the appearance 
of having had an outward flow towards the 
hills, and being chilled by them, which 
caused it to build itself up with an outward 
sloping face, having here and there cylin- 
drical columns hanging down the side, much 
resembling the formation in the running 
and hardening of tar or molasses. These 
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and lost amid its mazes. This fact has 
kept these lava plains from being fully ex- 


plored, and there still remain many places’ 


so isolated as to have been visited only by 
the occasional cowboy or prospector, and 
hence some of the most interesting caverns 
and wild, weird places have not been seen 
and described properly. An excellent illus- 
tration of this fact has been found in the 
failures of several of the most prominent 
early explorers to find some of the wonders 
near which they passed. Early this century 





SAND SPRINGS FALLS 


outward flowings pressed up into the 
gulches quite a distance, maintaining the 
form above described, as they hardened. 
Then there are flows where this lava in 
its molten state was thrown into the air and 
there hardened into forms of almost every 
conceivable shape. These forms, both by 
their own weight and the subsequent action 
of the elements, have broken so as to form 
great caverns, ridges, mounds, and valleys, 
leaving so wild and weird a region that it 
is exceedingly easy to become bewildered 


the Astor party passed within a few miles 
of the great Shoshone falls; in 1832 the 
Bonneville party did the same thing, and 
that great pathfinder, John C. Frémont, ac- 
cording to his memoirs, followed a tortuous 
route close to the great cafion above the 
upper or lower falls to within less than a 
mile of the falls, then to diverge to the 
left and remain ignorant of the great won- 
der until its discovery a dozen years after- 
wards. Thousands of people on their way 
to Oregon passed near these world won- 
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ders before their existence 
known. 

All over this valley, where not covered 
with lava, there is a deep wash of bowlders, 
gravel, sand, and soil. Beneath the lava, 
wherever it has been penetrated, the same 
class of deposit is found, even to the flour, 
or minute specks, of gold similar to that 
along the present bed of the river which is 
being saved by the placer miners. The 
Oregon Short Line has its track located 
pretty centrally through these lava plains 
for several hundred miles, and for the pur- 
pose of getting water supplies has pene- 
trated the lava with bored welis in about a 
dozen places. These wells pass through 
lava from a few feet in thickness up to 575 
feet, and in each case the same kind of 
sand, gravel, and general wash, was found 
beneath. One well near the western 
end of the valley passes through fifteen 
feet of lava and then through over 


was made 


three hundred feet of fine sharp sand de- 
posited by the washings. Pure water is 
pumped from all these wells, while there is 
no water found within the lava because its 
elevation and many crevasses permit drain- 
age. 

The structure of this valley could not 
have resulted had there not been, in the 
period of great precipitation and deep 
waters in the long ago, a barrier to the 
flow of water towards the Columbia. 

Just below where the railway crosses the 
Snake into Oregon begins a great cafion 
cut through the Seven Devils range of 
mountains. It was the cutting of that 
cation that permitted the drainage of the 
valley above; then there must have come 
the period of aridity and the many flows of 
lava covering so vast a country and to such 
great depths. These flows generally are 
well marked, and while not uniform in 
numbers, can be traced up to no less 
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SHOSHONE FALLS 


than thirteen at one point closely examined. 

The heaviest flow of lava appears to have 
been in the vicinity of Wood river and 
across southward towards the Goose creek 
range, making a great barrier in the form 
of a wide range extending eastward from 
a point afew miles below Shoshone falls to 
a point twenty miles above. Since that re- 
mote period the river has cut a great chan- 
nel up to and far above the falls, leaving its 
debris in the form of black sands and pol- 
ished bowlders of lava along the river for a 
hundred miles down stream. During the 
cutting down of this cafion, there were 
other streams—real rivers—running on 
either side to fall into the cafion below, 
and cutting down side cafions, which today 
are among the most interesting features of 
the country. In this work the grandest 
carving was done by nature in forming the 
Shoshone falls. 

Below the falls the cafion is a thousand 
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feet deep, extending down far below the 
six hundred feet of black lava in almost 
perpendicular walls on each side. The 
falls are formed by a great shale limestone 
dike crossing the channel at right angles, 
so firm as to stop rapid erosion. In the 
cafion above the falls, a ferry permits safe 
crossing of the river over deep and com- 
paratively still water, while a little farther 
down stream the water drops by a succes- 
sion of pretty falls to a table, from which 
it takes its final leap of two hundred and 
ten feet into the gorge below, the entire 
descent being about three hundred feet. 
While not so immense in volume of water, 
for beauty and variety and weirdness of 
surroundings it rivals the great Niagara. _ 

Were the great cafion, vast lava walls, 
and the falls of Shoshone, the only features 
of interest there, these alone ought to 
attract many tourists, but they are only 
part of the many features worthy of visit- 














Photo by Jackson, of Denver 


NATURAL BRIDGE, SHOSHONE FALLS 


ing, studying, and admiring. Going up the 
stream above the great falls, there is a deep 
cafion for three miles. For half this dis- 
tance the river is placid, with but little cur- 
rent, and boating is easy. Above this is a 
succession of ripples until Twin falls are 
reached. Here an island divides the stream, 
forming two fails of about the same size and 
one hundred and ninety feet high. For 
twenty miles above Twin falls extends a 
cafion averaging about one thousand feet 
wide and about a thousand feet deep, with 
walls so nearly vertical and unbroken that 
there are only a few places in this distance 
where access down to the water can be had. 
Think of the forces which carved out this 
cafion in solid lava, the time required to 
accomplish it, and one in the midst of such 
a scene is awed by the thought and the 
spectacle before him. 

A few miles below Shoshone falls is one 
of the side cafions spoken of above. Part 
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of this cafion has been cut down, leaving 
walls three hundred feet high and making 
space enough for one of the prettiest and 
most romantic homes to be found anywhere. 
By blasting off the walls, building high re- 
taining walls, and hauling dirt for a road- 
way, there is access to this wonderful place 
by a good road circling around like the let- 
ter S, going from one level to another until 
the end is reached at the river. Part way 
down is one arm of the cafion separated 
from a lower arm by a tongue of land. 
In this first or higher section are two lakes, 
filled with water as clear as crystal and so 
deeply blue as to suggest the name of Blue 
lakes. The higher is fed by immense 
springs, and flows into the other, which is 
very deep and yet so clear that fish can be 
seen at great depths. Nomore enchanting 
lakes are to be found than these. In the 
other arm of the cafion enough water flows 
out to make a small river and passes down 
over bowlders in a clear stream to the 
river. There is enough rich soil here en- 
closed by these massive walls to make a 
small farm, and this has been improved in 
the last dozen years to almost a veritable 
paradise. Forest trees have grown thirty 
or forty feet high, making dense shade 
round the pretty home of the owner, while 
fruit trees are yielding delicious fruits ; 
grape vines cover trelises; streams of water 
run here and there to give life to vegeta- 
tion, and the gardens produce the best of 
vegetables, so that on a recent visit we fared 
sumptuously on fruits, melons, etc., the 
products of this lava-walled ranch. Neither 
pen nor brush can picture the beauty of 
this place. It must be seen to realize it. 
Thirty miles below Shoshome falls the 
river is still hemmed in in a narrow, deep 
cafion, to a point where begins a series of 
mammoth springs. To fully appreciate 
these, it is best to go back and describe a 
special feature of these great lava fields. 
Shot-gun creek flows into the north 
branch of the Snake river, fifty miles east 
of Beaver cafion, on the Oregon Short Line 
railway. From that point westward to 
Little Wood river, a distance of nearly two 
hundred and fifty miles, all the streams on 
that (the north) side of the lava disappear 
in “sinks.” Besides the score or more 
creeks, there is Little Lost river, draining 
a mountainous country for one hundred 
miles, and Big Lost river, draining prob- 
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ably twice as much country, both of which 
streams sink beneath the lava. These 
streams drain a mountain country two hun- 
dred and fifty miles one way by fifty to one 
hundred and thirty the other. A careful 
study of the country, distances, and eleva- 
tions, suggests rivulets, creeks, and rivers, 
rushing through soil, gravel, and sand, 
capped by the lava, and these streams so 
large that they carry the water several 
hundred miles before it finds an outlet to 
join the waters of Snake river. 

In the vicinity of Salmon falls a large 
number of springs emerge from beneath the 
lava, or between different layers of it. A 
number of these come out in side cafions 
and flow into the Snake, small rivers them- 
selves. Around Lewis ferry there is a 
charmed spot of placid river and rich 
bottom lands locked in on the north side 
by high bluffs of basaltic rocks and lava. 
This first bluff is over four hundred feet 
high and on the top of it is a level plateau 
extending back a mile or more, there to be 
capped by another bluff one hundred feet 
high, a mass of lava on a later flow. A 
spring of pure water rises at the base of 
this: cliff, and finds its way a distance of 
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over a mile to the face of the greater bluff, 
there to descend in a lovely fall one hun- 
dred and seventy feet wide with a straight 
descent of one hundred and fifty feet be- 
fore it strikes the slide rock and finds its 
way down to the river. This is known as 
Sand spring, and its flow is estimated at 
ten thousand inches. A short distance 
down stream is the Snow Bank, where a 
much larger flow of water comes out at the 
base of the lava and rushes like a mad 
stream over rocks five hundred feet with a 
descent of one hundred feet, whitening the 
water so that it looks like a veritable snow 
bank as seen from above. From this point 
down Snake river for a mile there are 
springs in groups issuing from the base of 
the lava and flowing over the slide rock — 
hundreds of streams so interwoven amid the 
rocks of various hues and growth of shrubs, 
grasses, cress, etc., as to give the appear- 
ance of a grotto of silver lace-work when 
viewed from below. The largest of these 
springs is called Thousand springs, cover- 
ing a space of three hundred and fifty feet 
wide by two hundred feet in height. The 
flow from this group of springs as meas- 
ured by the United States Geological Sur- 
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vey, is about four thousand cubic feet per 
second. 

There are similar springs flowing into the 
river at various points both above and be- 
low this this group. One of these is Bil- 
linger creek, which equals five feet in depth 
and thirty-five feet wide, so clear that 
pebbles at the bottom are plainly visible, 
and all this water comes from one spring. 
Riley creek presents almost similar features, 
and there are a number of others not quite 
so large. 

These springs in the aggregate are esti- 
mated to double the volume of waiter in 
Snake river. Since the flow is regular the 
year round, it is not unreasonable to class 
the lava fields as a great reservoir with 
small gates or outlets open just enough to 
permit a constant, regular flow, and these 
springs as the gates through which the 
subterranean rivers furnish a ceaseless and 
never ending supply. There is a little lake 
near Wapi, on the Oregon Short Line, 
which points to the vindication of this 
theory. This lake is one hundred and fifty 





feet below the surface of the country, is 
pure water, remaining always at a uniform 
depth, showing that it has a connection 
with a subterranean source of supply and 
is part of the reservoir system. 

Taking the course of Snake river from 
where Shot-gun creek enters from the 
north, down to the Malad, there is not a 
stream entering on that side to swell the 
volume of the river, a distance of over 
three hundred miles, notwithstanding all 
the drainage from the mountains enters the 
lava fields, through which the water finds 
its way again to the surface by way of sub- 
terranean channels and to the light again 
through these great springs. There are 
some ten or twelve thousand square miles 
of these lava plains, portions of the great 
surface being bare of all vegetation or 
covering, but most of itis coated over with 
soil that only needs irrigation and cultiva- 
tion to make it a veritable garden spot, and 
such it will become in time. 

Wild and desolate as are some portions 
of these lava plains on the surface, with 














great cracks made in cooling and grotesque 
forms thrown upwards, there is much of 
interest beneath. Numerous caves have 
been explored. Some of these are very 
extensive, some are merely caverns made as 
bubbles are formed in the smelter’s slag pot, 
while others were formed through the ac- 
tion of water in the sunken rivers. The 
lava resting on its foundation of sedimen- 
tary deposits is easily undermined by streams, 
which at first flowed through the fissures 
made in cooling, and then washing out the 
soft substances below, permitted the falling 
of blocks of lava. Several layers of this 
lava might follow the lower stratum, while 
above these other strata would remain as a 
roof to the cavern left in this manner. 
Some of these caves have been explored for 
thousands of feet. The fact that in such 
caves running water can be heard beneath, 
and currents of air pass inward or outward, 
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is pretty good evidence that this theory is 
the correct one. 

There is too much of interest in the lo- 
calities named to be described in one maga- 
zine article. The people of Idaho have 
talked of making the Shoshone Falls coun- 
try a reservation or State park. If this is 
done, the country around Salmon falls, in- 
cluding the big springs, should be included, 
since that portion of the tract is suscepti- 
ble of high cultivation, and can be made so 
beautiful as to add greatly to its other in- 
teresting features. Then there are excel- 
lent hunting grounds for ducks and geese, 
and the angler can have his choice between 
trout, white fish, salmon trout, and salmon, 
—and if he desires, there is larger game 
in the sturgeon, which, with the salmon and 
the salmon trout, ascends the Columbia and 
Snake river up to Shoshone falls, a barrier 
which they cannot overcome. 


‘“PROMETHEUS ” 


The largest live oak on the Berkeley Campus. 


NATURE'S Patriarch, with arms outstretched, 
As Moses stood of old, and victory 
To Israel’s warriors gave, among these oaks 
To thee the wind of far off battles brings 
The varying news,— the world, the hearts of men 
Ever in battle struggling. Thine, O love 
And strength of Nature, thine it is 


The victory to decide. 


Till sunset he, 


The ancient prophet, o’er the battle held 

The benediction of his palms, until 

The peaceful eve the braying trumpets hushed, 
And stilled the echoes of the battle shouts, 
And led the victors with their trophies home, 





The vanquished spirits with sweet balsams soothed, 
And triumph and defeat unwreathed enrolled 

On Night’s dark tablet of oblivion. 

Great oak, stretch out thine arms, the western sky 
No garland wears! The battle still the souls 
Of men do wage, and shall forever wage 

Until the Beautiful and True shall reign 

Over the world’s low cares and life’s low aims! 























LOVE AND THE DAI BUTSU 


IN THE LAND OF BARGAINS 


By M. L. WAKEMAN CURTIS 


I, 


O BEGIN at the be- 


ginning, Rosalie 
had never been a 
belle in all her life 
until she found 
herself the only 
young lady on 
board. the good 
ship Ionic on the 
long voyage out 
from San Fran- 
cisco to Yoko- 
hama. She had not missed her share of fun 
in life; but older sisters who were known 
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as “raving beauties,” and younger children 
to whom she had ever been the “best of 
sisters,” and her preoccupation also as the 
“best of daughters” had hither-to-fore, 
somehow, helped to prevent her introduc- 
tion to the seductive, esoteric joys of 
belledom. 

“No nonsense about my little Rosalie,” 
remarked her father, from time to time, 
patting her head exactly as he had done in 
her infancy. “She’s going to let the other 
girls have their lovers and their fol-de- 
rols, but she’s going to stay by her old 
father.” 

For some reason people used to cast her 
for the role of the useful rather than the 
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“TO KEEP HOUSE, AND QUITE ALONE!” 


ornamental,"and [most amiably and obli- 
gingly had she accepted this place in the 
social order. 

But a change‘—a sea change — had 
come o’er the spirit of her dream, and it 
was wonderful how she throve upon it, 
growing gayer and rosier day by day. Now 
that there were no sisters by, who were 
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Beauties with a big B, everybody noticed 
the nice shape of Rosalie’s forehead, and 
the doubly nice shape of her chin, and the 
character and becomingness lurking in her 
demure little airs of decision, to say nothing 
of the charm that lay in the straight-for- 
ward glance of her clear eyes. 

Of course in words nobody praised her 
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for these things, but from the grizzled old 
Captain to the lad of eighteen at the foot 
of the table, everybody paid her court and 
and fed her upon the subtlest flattery with- 
out words, of unvarying approval and inno- 
cent, sympathetic admiration, which is the 
atmosphere after all, perhaps, that has 
helped many a beautiful and gracious wo- 
man to maintain her sweetness. No won- 
der that Rosalie came out from her old- 
time chrysalis and found wings not to be 
sheathed again; that she assumed a scepter 
she would be little likely to relinquish. 

“TI believe Rosalie is as pretty as her 
sisters, after all,” murmured in surprise and 
open discontent good Aunt Hatton, with 
whom the young girl was going out to Yo- 
kohama for a year. “I took the plain one 
on purpose,— for I do want her company,— 
and I do not” (with great emphasis) “ want 
the first man she meets to fall in love with 
her and marry her.” 

This intent she afterward explained to 
Uncle Hatton, who agreed that it had been 
founded on a sagacious idea, but found 
fault with the premises, for from the mo- 
ment of delightedly welcoming her into his 
home he saw no indication of “ plainness” 
in the aspect of his niece. 

As it happened, naturally enough, the 
first man she met was Geoffrey Lloyd, a 
young Californian who had come out only a 
year before to take a place in Asa Hatton’s 
office and tea-firing go-down. A clean- 
shaven blond, good-looking fellow, whose 
most striking physical characteristic was a 
sort of deliberateness which his comrades 
sometimes miscalled laziness and dilatori- 
ness, for it was neither. With plenty of 
mental and bodily energy, it was believed 
that he had never hurried and never been 
belated in his life; his unvarying coolness 
had even been counted an exasperation by 
more nervously flurried individuals. 

“Lloyd will never marry, life would not 
be long enough for a courtship as he would 
conduct it.” 

“Tf Lloyd had a sweetheart she would be 
gray-headed before Lloyd would get things 
to the point of proposal,” were the possibly 
mistaken verdicts which more than once 
his fellows had pronounced upon him, 
whereat Geoffrey had smiled his slow, 
amused smile, without any other comment. 

Rosalie met him at dinner the first day 
of her stay under the new roof-tree. 
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“You don’t know how heartily apprecia- 
tive I am of this privilege of being again 
in the company of a young girl of my own 
country,” he told her with simple frankness 
at the outset. “This is so essentially a 
bachelor society, here in the Far East. 
Think of this whole year in which I have 
had neither my sister nor any other young 
lady to consent even once to give me the 
honor of escorting her to the theater,” 
whimsically added this youth from San 
Francisco. 

“Uncle Hatton,” demanded Rosalie, twirl- 
ing around on the piano stool to face her 
relative, “why is it that no young lady 
during this long time has consented to ac- 
company Mr. Lloyd to the theater?” 

Uncle Hatton seemed to enjoy his laugh, 
but the mystery was not elucidated at the 
moment. 

When Geoffrey found that Miss Hatton 
knew all the good old American college 
songs, so strongly reminiscent of many a 
camp-fire and jolly supper table “at home,” 
he had found, seemingly, an irresistible 
magnet insuring the acceptance even more 
freely than of old of the accustomed hos- 
pitality of the Hatton bungalow. 

There was one point of difference, how- 
ever, between the two young people, at 
least, fora time. Lloyd had decided that 
he did not like the Far East, that residence 
therein was an unhappy thraldom, and hab- 
itually disdained the small luxuries that, 
undeniably, made that life easy to him. But 
a renewed and piquant interest was lent, 
perforce, to the Orient, people and environ- 
ment, now that this young lady of the curly 
locks seemed tacitly to insist upon sharing 
with him her interest, curiosity, and enthu- 
siasm. Daily he was called upon to trans- 
late and explain, and duly burnished up his 
knowledge of every tradition and custom. 

First of all for his elucidation, there 
were the musical, low-toned noises and street. 
cries of a gentle and poetical pepple, who 
so signally refrain from making discordant 
their cities with the deafening and stunning 
babel, the ear-piercing cacophony, din, and 
clangor, uproar, and bombilation, which seem 
to be a concomitant of Western civilization. 
Such sounds as the sweet, reedy whistle 
that wandered about o’ nights like a whis- 
pering and tuneful banshee; the bell notes, 
when a bell need be, of the great, dull, low- 
pitched, reverberating, pervading, but non- 
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A PORCELAIN SHOP OF YOKOHAMA 


clamorous tone of the temple’s big gongs; 
the plaintive, occasional, minor drop, gentle 
and sad, of some street vender; or the 
rhythmic tones, dying away in the distance, 
with their pulsating “hinky, honky, hinky, 
honky, hink, honk,” own brother to the 
chantyman of the sea, of the burden-bear- 
ers of the town, the motive power, by 
dozens or half-dozens, of the two-wheeled 
traffic vans. 

It was the last of the New Year’s fes- 
tival and Lloyd gallantly lent his assistance 
in escorting the family through the regula- 
tion sights and sounds. Theater street by 
night was duly exploited, its gay and ban- 
ner-hung length alight with festooned paper 
lanterns, the great, swaying globes, by 
thousands, with the dim glow of huge 
luminous pearls and opals swinging over- 
head in garlands and arches, shining aloft 
at the tips of long bamboo poles, or in an 
occasional gleam of contrasting color, out- 
lining some roof edge or lighting the re- 
cesses of an upper veranda with warm 
points of deep, ruby brilliance. 

The thoroughfares themselves in all 
directions were a maze of dancing fireflies, 
with lighted rickshas flitting noiselessly 
about; or like a poetized torch-light pro- 
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cession gone astray and in possession of the 
the whole town. 

All the venders had come out from their 
little shops and spread their wares under 
the light of the innumerable lanterns along 
the roadway. 

“Tt is the great clearance day of the 
year,” said Uncle Hatton, “each man sells 
what he has, and at what price he may, that 
he may pay his debts.” 

“And if he does not realize enough to 
straighten up his accounts, as likely as not 
he will cut his throat or hang himself be- 
fore another day,” remarked Lloyd. 

“But if he finds himself with more than 
his debts require,” added the older man, 
“he will probably spend the entire surplus 
in entertaining his friends, in riotous living 
and chiefly in the prevailing sake bottle.” 

Rosalie looked for the sign of tragedy 
in the faces of men likely to cut their 
throats if the morrow’s sun did not see their 
cash books balance, and in all the careless, 
laughing throng found it not. 

“How much?” she asked at one moment. 

“T kura?” translated Geoffrey at her 
elbow. 

“ She yen, go-ju sen,” (four dollars and a 
half,) said the shaggy-haired, brown-faced 
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MAID OF KAMAKURA 


vender, handing up his yellow vase with 
the folds of a golden dragon coiled about it. 

“Ichi yen,” (one dollar,) hastily inter- 
posed Geoffrey as Miss Hatton signified her 
acceptance of the bit of pottery and opened 
her purse to find the proper payment. 

“ Ureshi,” (all right,) cheerfullyresponded 
the seller, accepting the smaller sum. 

“Tkura?” at another stall, where old 
men and women, many children, and even 
babies-on-back, were assisting in the shop- 
tending. 

“San yen,” (three dollars,) replied a one- 
eyed woman. 

“ Go-ju sen,” (fifty cents,) again quickly 
interposed Lloyd as he saw that Rosalie had 
again made the purchase, this time a tall 
blue and white chow box. And the seller 
again accepted the amended price. 

“T kura ?” 

This time it was a quaintly carved nitschi, 
or great button, commonly used to fasten 
the purse or pouch to the belt. 

“One dollar and a half,” (“Ichi yen, go-ju 
sen,”) announced the owner. 


“ Ju-go sen” (fifteen cents,) bid Geoffrey, 
with perfect success, the smiling merchant 
handing over his ware with gleeful alacrity. 

“Why, I think it a shame,” indignantly 
remonstrated Rosalie. “How can you take 
such advantages of the poor man’s necessi- 
ties? Uncle! Come here! No wonder they 
have to hang themselves!” 

Seen by the light of the next day’s sun, 
Rosalie’s purchases presented a somewhat 


. worn and becracked aspect that rendered 


her slightly dubious. 

“However,” she remarked reflectively as 
she contemplated them, “no doubt they are 
still more valuable than I had supposed 
them. They really must be genuine an- 
tiques.” 

Geoffrey who had come in to tiffin, laughed 
a little. “I must take you to see the shops 
here where the genuine antiques are made,” 
he remarked, “all painstakingly soiled and 
cleaned, worn and renovated, cracked and 
repaired, almost while you wait.” 

“There is one thing here that is very 
genuine, anyway,” cried Rosalie with enthu- 
siasm. “That is the gentle breeding and 
true courtesy of the people, from the man 
dressed in such beautiful silken gowns, fol- 
lowed by a servant bearing a big tray of 
his cards, out paying calls yesterday, whose 
greetings and farewells were so delight- 
fuily profound and impressive that I felt 
like making my ricksha man follow him all 
day, down to the very babies in the street, 
or the little armah who knocks at the draw- 
ing-room door every night that she may say 
such a pretty, ceremonious goodnight to the 
family.” 

Things in Japan had not seemed so per- 
fectly delightful to Lloyd until he had wit- 
nessed Rosalie’s enjoyment of them. He 
watched the tiny dimple at the corner of 
her lips and the amusing decision of her 
quick little nod, and soberly agreed with 
everything she said. 

“And the cook!” pursued that young 
lady in her chorus of appreciation of -the 
domestic institutions of the Rising Sun coun- 
try. “Why, my dear mother would feel 
twenty years younger if she could have 
such a cook. When he comes into the 
breakfast room every morning for his 
orders, which he not only carries out beau- 
tifully without one hitch or jar or remind- 
ing hint, but even triumphantly improves 
upon, he never deviates a hair’s breath 
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from the perfectly ideal manners of a model 
cook under just those circumstances.” 
“My cook is just so, also,” assented 
Geoffrey. 
“Your cook?” said Rosalie, with renewed 


interest. “Why, have you a house?” 

“Only a very moderate establishment, I 
assure you,” said Geoffrey. 

“To keep house, and quite alone,” she 
murmured, eying the young man with 
something like compassion in her sympa- 
thetic glance, as all sorts of unpleasant 
contingencies, inseparable from a masculine 
regime, passed through her housewifely 
mind. And Lloyd gazed into the wide eyes 
bent thoughtfully upon him and instantly 
intimated, in base and prevaricating agree- 
ment with her misconceptions as to the 
cares of masculine housekeeping in the 
Mikado’s realm, that his condition was, in- 
deed, a sad one,—the truth being that 
Lloyd’s “boy,” an honest and clever crea- 
ture, worshiped him, and for this and 
other reasons his little household moved far 
more harmoniously than does many a be- 
womaned home in the Western world. 

“Have you seen anything today that 
you would like?” Aunt Hatton thought to 
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ask one day when they had been wandering 
through the Motomachi and Bentendori. 

Rosalie quite gasped. 

“Oh! Aunt Hatton! Why, I’ve seen no 
less than seventeen different little teapots; 
and I have n’t a use for any of them, but I 
want them all dreadfully. Then did n’t you 
see how I longed for that seven cent bowl, 
of such common ware, you said, but with 
such an artistic arrangement of fishnet and 
intertwined fishes upon it, and when I lifted 
the lid, with the fisherman himself, and the 
sea waves, most graphically depicted on the 
inside! And those lovely, pale green dishes 
with dimples and dents and infoldings, and 
the blue and white plates that you simply 
laughed at, but which I could gaze at, one 
after the other, forever! And then you 
can ask, you dear, unseeing thing, if I 
wanted anything! I believe I was born 
with a heretofore unsuspected passion for 
Japanese porcelains. Don’t you know it is 
simply because one ricksha nor two would 
not hold them, and there would not be room 
in the house for half of them, that | 
have not been busy depleting, all day, 
these tiny shops along every street in 
Native-town?” 
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Aunt Hatton smiled only half understand- 
ingly. 

“You don’t know, Aunt, how completely 
bewitched I am with this wonderful Japan,” 
suddenly remarked the young lady that same 


evening. “I may as well tell you that I 
shall accept the very first man— provided 
he isa resident—who does himself the 
honor to offer himself. Could I resist the 
opportunity to keep house for my very self 
as it is done here? Never, I am sure of 
it, never !” 

At this Geoffrey looked at her somewhat 
thoughtfully. 

“Tam secretly pining for a cooksan' at- 
tached to my own private retinue, she went 
on laughingly, “who shall treat meas a vis- 
iting ambassadress in a royal presence, 
whenever I go into my own kitchen. And 
I simply yearn to own a whole row of 

armahs,’ that 
they may night- 
ly sing me so 
sweet a chorus 
of ‘sayonaras’ 
before they re- 
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tire. Besides, it is really from economy 
that I long to invest in these things. How 
should [ resist the unheard-of bargain of a 
talented chef whose monthly wage is five 
dollars, and of quaint little silk-clad house- 
maids who come at three dollars each? Too 
much for feminine heart! Then it will take 
a whole house to contain the things I wish 
to buy. I fairly long to go prowling day 
after day into little shops to find bits of 
china, and embroideries, and cherry-lacquer 
stands. Aunt, why did you not prepare me 
for the seductive charms I should find 
here?” 

There were other young men present be- 
sides Lloyd, and a general laugh was heard 
after this spirited harangue. 

“You are not like the lady who for six 
months wore a heavy veil in the streets, she 
found the sight of the people so repul- 
sive,” said Uncle Hatton, with a sly glance 
at his wife. 

“The people.” declared Rosalie, “why, 
they are so cute that I want a lot of them 
for my own! I never knew before how 
I love a bargain! But I do, and this 
place and all the people are simply 
irresistible.” 
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“You think we’re all cheap,” murmured 
Geoffrey. 

“Oh, not you, no Americans,” cried Ros- 
alie, quite frankly. “I have n’t any thoughts 
just yet for my own people and kind, I ’m 
sofbusy imbibing the novelties of the very 
farthest East of all.” 

The amusement and teasing remarks over 
the young girl’s enthusiasm went on fora 
little while; and itis, of course, impossible 
to say just how much this conversation had 
to do with the occurrence of the next day. 
That was the day of Kamakura and the Dai 
Butsu. 

Il. 


WHEN Rosalie had been in Yokohama a 
few weeks Lloyd felt as if he had basked 
in this gentle girl-presence for years, all 
his life. It was still only a matter of a 
few weeks, and the spring had scarcely 
come with its far-famed plum blossoms, 
when the Hattons, with Lloyd as usual in 
chivalrous attendance, went over to spend 
the bright, clear, sun-lighted day at storied 
Kamakura. Only a few miles on the little 
railroad, with its small, stuffy, English 
apartment car, a few miles of skirting the 
rice swamps, cut by intersecting raised 
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paths into tiny square fields, and they were 
in the pretty village, joining the smiling, 
chatting, holiday crowd that was wandering 
up and down the wooded avenue, under the 
the tall cryptomerias, between the stone 
steps of the war-god’s shrine on the one 
hand, and down to the sea beach at the 
other end, and beneath the beautiful great 
stone temple gate, the peculiar square 
archway of the Shinto buildings (with a 
story or legend to explain it, were there 
time to tell it), with its noble proportions, 
under the other and green archway of the 
trees, half way between the town and the 
sea. 

In all the ebbing and flowing bare-headed 
crowd, with the constant sharp little clip- 
clit clattering of their lacquered sandals, 
they were the only persons who did not look 
as if designed by the costumer of the 
“Mikado” of Gilbert and Sullivan, 
and the little maids of Kamakura 
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round dress, with no visible place of en- 
trance to it anywhere in its circumference, 
from neck to hem?” 

For tiffin they went away to the white 
shelly beach and the inn under the sound- 
ing pines, and the ricksha men, who had 
conveyed them a matter of half a dozen 
blocks, were given twenty-five cents each, 
although they suggested forty, and when 
Uncle Hatton was adamant, smilingly inti- 
mated their willingness to accept a chiisai 
kumsha (little present). 

“But, Uncle Hatton,” remarked Rosalie, 
“you know it is a shorter distance between 
your house and Mrs. Chutneydeens, where I 
sometimes go alone. Yet even for that 
distance, when I paid the ricksha man sixty 
cents I saw it was not enough. 

“The first time,” she added, “I gave him 
ten cents, as Aunt told me. But he caught 
his breath with such a pitiful sob when he 
told me that was not right that I was fairly 
frightened. The next time I gave him thirty 
cents, and forty, and fifty, and the last time 
eighty cents.” 

Geoffrey laughed heartily. “And he still 
sobs?” he demanded. 

“Foolish chit,” remarked Uncle Hatton 
indulgently. “I hope you may succeed in 
assuaging his grief before you have come 
to the point of bestowing all your worldly 
goods, or paying out your whole month’s 
income, for a single kuruma ride.” 

Aunt Hatton found that she suffered 
severely from a headache and felt disposed 
to go immediately home. Yet it was a pity 
that while in Kamakura Rosalie should not 
see the Dai Butsu. It was therefore agreed 
that Lloyd should escort her into that au- 
gust presence and thence home by a later 
or mid-afternoon train. 

Of course conversation was impossible 
as they sped away single file in the rapid 
rickshas, but in the little pine and cedar 
grove, where the great god sat, as he had 
been sitting so placidly through the centu- 
ries, the young people walked slowly about, 
gradually appreciating the immensity that 
dwarfed them, and the peace of that over- 
shadowing presence seated upon the lotus, 
that presence of mystically joining thumbs, 
and brooding eyes, and enigmatically smil- 
ing lips, with the sense over all, not to be 
explained, of something superior to human 
wisdom and of inaccessibility to human 
passions. 
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The sense of pacification and acquies- 
cence that grew and grew, if one stayed in 
the atmosphere of the place, was some- 
thing foreign to the spirit of modern life, 
a dim feeling that there were other shoul- 
ders than those of mankind broad enough to 
bear the burdens, another soul than the 
mortal profound enough to weigh the weary 
problems of humanity. 

Lend yourself to the mysterious spirit of 
the great god, look on him long enough, 
open the door of your heart to him, and he 
shall teach you, poor, little, baffled, puzzled, 
tired personality, that it does not so much 
matter; for Infinite Time and Immeasurable 
Space are sufficient for all. 

Something of this lotus calm, something 
of the ineffable peace of the Buddha, made 
themslves felt, and Rosalie murmured 
slowly,— 

“TI wish—TI wish my mother could see 
the Dai Butsu!” 

Rosalie’s mother was one of the women 
of large heart and helping hand of the 
nineteenth century. She knew and pitied 
and labored so much —so tirelessly. Yet 
that one moment her daughter felt: “I 
would rather that she might look upon the 
great Buddha.” And the East and the 
West were met. 

When Geoffrey saw by her face that she 
had come back to earth again and to the 
epoch in which she lived, he wandered off 
with her among the trees and told her all 
she would of the “hoar antiquity” of the 
bronze pile that had been dominating them; 
and of the earthquakes that had rocked it 
on its lotus base, and the tidal waves that 
had swept over it in those long centuries, 
lapping up and wiping out, presently, with 
the creeping years, the stately temple and 
the populous city that had once marked the 
lonesome place and been for hundreds of 
years the capital of Japan. There were vari- 
ous tales of proud samurai, the heroic two- 
sworded soldiers, and of the Tycoons of old, 
even from that misty date, so far B. C., of 
the first sacred Emperor of them all, and of 
a romantic feudalism, coming down almost 
to the present day. 

Then Geoffrey suddenly looked at his 
watch as a preliminary and gave his ath- 
letic shoulders a certain hitch which meant 
with him, “ getting down to business.” 

“Look here, Miss Rosalie,” he said, 
speaking rather hurriedly for him, as if 
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warned by that glimpse of his time-piece. 
““T want to say something to you.” 

She obediently turned toward him, rais- 
ing an attentive and expectant glance and 
pausing in her walk to listen to him. 

The monks at their little stand over by 
the entrance of the glade may or may not 
have wondered what inconsiderable and 
commonplace matter was discussed by those 
two strangers come out from the West. 

“Tt is this,” went on Geoffrey. “‘ Why 
do you merely lend to Japan your presence 
for a visit? Will you not make your stay 
a more or less permanent one by setting up 
your home here? If you want a mansion 
on Nob Hill, or a castle in Spain, or a dom- 
icile in Rome, or even a tent in the desert, 
or a grass hut in the South Seas, I have 
nothing to say, I am not in it. 

“T will not speak of asking you to accept 
such poor wares as my heart and love, life, 
name, fortune, or future, they are all too 
far beneath contempt and not worth your 
notice. But what I do proffer is a bunga- 
low on the Bluff, or if you prefer it, a na- 
tive house under the pine trees and on the 
beach, in Yokohama, Kamakura, or where 
you will. I lay at your feet a retinue of 
cooks, boys, and armahs, with a betto in a 


mushroom hat, blue tights, and a wide- 


sleeved jacket. I promise they shall all 
be ridiculously cheap and with the most 
charmingly deferential manners. Ibeg you 
to take the gold-embroidered hangings, the 
carved tables, the smiling bronze dragons, 
and the roomful of blue and white Imari 
and Hirado ware, that comprise my humble 
offering. Tell me,” anxiously now, “will 
you?” 

She had turned a little red and drawn 
apart from him. Now she looked up smil- 
ing — but hardly into his. eyes — and saw 
the floating flakes of a snow storm. 

“O, how absurd! Why, it is snowing! 
Now we really must go into the Dai Butsu!” 
is what she said. 

They ran for it and stood within the 
bronze shelter. 

Rosalie leaned against a great metal con- 
vexity in the wall and spoke no word. 

In the dim light he scarcely could see 
the outline of her. And time went on, 
and on, and on, until it seemed to Lloyd 
that he had been living, since the thought 
took him to ask a certain question of a 
young and smiling maiden, through as many 


ages as the Dai Butsu had seen, and that 
he had been miserably weak, vain, deluded, 
and foolish, in all of them. 

And still time went on, on, and on, and 
Rosalie made no sound, and Lloyd despised 
himself in seven different ways, and his 
past life seemed to him small and poor, and 
his future of no more account than one of 
the very smallest, most battered, brass coins 
with a hole in it, in the place of offerings 
to the great god, a piece of one hundreth 
part of a half cent. 

Presently, in sheer desperation, Lloyd, 
with his lifelong habit of patience all gone 
out of him, and in a hollow voice that re- 
verberated about and above their heads, up 
into the mighty head of the Buddha, 
asked,— 

“Rosalie, are you going to give me an 
answer?” 

““O, but not now, not here,” said Rosalie, 
very distinctly and sweetly, but in tones too 
low to raise an echo in the ancient metallic 
chamber where they stood. 

He reached out his hand mechanically to 
help her through the dim little tunnel to 
the outer world, and she permitted herself 
to be led. 

Then he looked at her so searchingly, in- 
quiringly, and wistfully, that she had no 
heart to withhold her answer. She looked 
up at him for the briefest moment with a 
dancing look that held amusement,sympathy, 
shyness, surprise, happiness, and a good 
deal of tenderness in the depth of it, and 
then calmly and gently said,— 

“T think I will accept the — bargain.” 

“Thank God,” whispered Geoffrey. 

The kuruma ya had found big yellow 
oiled-paper umbrellas to spread over them 
and rugs to wrap them in, and so started 
off with them at a mad pace and sped on 
with them until the little station was 
reached, Rosalie meantime thinking her 
own thoughts as she watched the slow, ir- 
resolute, small, wavering Japanese snow- 
flakes that were in the air only but did not 
lie upon the ground, while Geoffrey also 
was thinking his own thoughts as he 
watched, under the big paper umbrella in 
front of him, the gray-jacketed shoulder 
and curly, turbaned head of Rosalie. 

They were late, but so was the little 
train and the single first class compartment 
was crowded to the doors, so that Geoffrey 
stood all the way upon the narrow platform 
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at the end. Then at dusk came Yokohama, 
with processions of rickshas starting out 
from the depot, each, of course, lighted 
with a great, swaying, opaline, glowing 
paper globe, with another wild, reckless, but 
noiseless stampede at the will of the man- 
motor power, to find, “at home,” Aunt Hat- 
ton awaiting them to say: — 


“Almost the dinner hour, and you must 
be cold, both of you. Train behind time, | 
suppose, as usual, and that is what makes 
you so late.” 

“That and other things,” gravely mur- 
mured Lloyd. And he bent close to Rosa- 
lie’s pink cheek- and little ear to whisper,— 

“Among them, love and the Dai Butsu.” 


OLD MAMMY’S LULLABY’ 


LAY down in de ashes, honey, long wif de sweet a-tatahs, 
Go to sleep, pickaninny,— sleep, baby, sleep; 

Mammy ’II tu’n de hoe cake an’ keep de tatahs bakin’,— 
Curl down dah, darlin’, wha’ de ashes deep. 


Up in de chimney cornah am de place foh babies, 

Whah de ashes deep an’ wa’m, (shet yo’ eyes, chile,) 
Heah de bacon sizzlin’ an’ de fiah roarin’,— 

Mammy cay n’t take yo’, else de hoe cake spile. 


Listen to de rain an’ wind outside de cabin, 
Wha’ de ghostes walkin’ up an’ down de lane, 

Stop yo’ whimperin’ dah now, and cuddle in de ashes, 
Mammy gwine ’tect yo’ f’um de ghostes an’ de rain! 


Go to sleep, lammie, else de big bar ’ll git yo’, 
An’ de ghostes grab yo’ right out in de sto’m,— 

Heah de fiah cracklin’— bress de chile! she ’s noddin’! 
Mammy gwine poke de fiah up, an’ keep de ashes wa’m. 


Elizabeth A. Vore 


‘It is not an uncommon thing for the children of the North Carolina darkies or low whites to sleep in the ashes 
in the corners of the immense fireplaces. 





A NATIONAL PILOT SERVICE 


A NEGLECTED DUTY OF CONGRESS 


By CHARLES E. NAYLOR 


ig IS just one hundred and eight years 

since the United States Congress, which 
body was vested by the Federal Constitu- 
tion with “power to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations, and among the several 
States, and with the Indian tribes,” passed 
the following law, now Section 4235 of the 
Revised Statutes: “UNTIL FURTHER 
PROVISION IS MADE BY CONGRESS, 
all pilots in the bays, inlets, rivers, harbors, 
and ports of the United States shall con- 
tinue to be regulated in conformity with 
the existing laws of the States respectively 
wherein such pilots may be, or with such 
laws as the States may respectively enact 
for the purpose.” 

It seems evident from this language, 
“Until further provision is made by Con- 
gress,” that the wise framers of that 
law had clearly in mind the idea that a 
comprehensive control by the Federal au- 
thorities would be the correct manner of 
handling the pilot question, when certain 
conditions which the development of the 
nation would naturally produce should pre- 
vail. Or possibly, and very likely, it was 
their expectation that such control would 
be assumed without much delay. The vast 
number of problems which a Congress was 
called upon to solve in the early days of the 
precarious existence of the Republic would 
naturally suggest procrastination where 
prompt action did not seem imperative. 
The States at that time were evidently reg- 
ulating the pilots in a way, and Congress 
could leave that matter for further ‘action 
while giving its attention to more weighty 
and pressing demands. But the intention 
eventually to enact a National Pilot Law is 
manifest on the face of this law, which was 
adopted on August 7, 1789, at a time when 
only eleven States had ratified the Constitu- 
tion, during the first session of the new 
Congress, and when there was still some 
uncertainty regarding the action of the 
other States and a great anxiety as to the 
practical working of the new organic law 
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of the federation. It was therefore very 
natural that the Congress should act con- 
servatively where no immediate damage was 
likely to result; and the failure to assume 
instant control of the pilots as an integral 
part of the nation’s commerce I think can 
only be accounted for upon one of the 
theories here suggested. The States, hav- 
ing by the adoption of the Constitution 
delegated the absolute control and manage- 
ment of our ocean and interstate commerce 
to Congress, could not, nor can they now, 
claim any rights in the management of the 
pilot question on the basis of reserved 
powers, although, unless action be taken by 
Congress soon, I fear some of them may 
assert a right on the basis of immemorial 
usage. 

Assuming then that the policy of Con- 
gress in 1789 was one of delay only; that 
they believed in their wisdom that this fea- 
ture of commerce should in the near future 
come under the direct supervision of the 
sovereign authority; that their action was 
not taken with the intention of delegating 
back to the States powers which were per- 
manently vested in Congress by the Consti- 
tution, let us respect the opinion of those 
patriots and statesmen, remembering that 
the document known as our Federal Con- 
stitution has long been recognized by men 
and nations as a most wonderful provision 
for future conditions, almost superhuman 
in prophetic completeness. 

Let us bear in mind also that those were 
the days of true patriotism in legislation; 
that there were no great and powerful cor- 
porations, trusts, and other combinations of 
capital, bearing down upon the statesman 
who would “serve his country first, last, and 
all the time,” and that the States ratifying 
the Constitution did so with a fervent de- 
sire that a permanent government might be 
established in the interest of the whole peo- 
ple. With the situation thus in mind, an 
inquiring reader would very likely propound 
the query: “How do you account for the 
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failure of successive Congresses for a hun- 
dred years to take up and settle this ques- 
tion?” Well, as to that, we might remind 
the inquisitive reader that there some other 
important questions that Congress is very 
slow to settle, most of which seriously 
question the ethics of our legislation, the 
makers of which they fail to remember are 
as arule very fair representatives of the 
morals of their constituents. 

But the pilot question has been taken up 
time and again, and because not properly 
understood by members of Congress or 
fully explained and insisted upon by the 
advocates of Federal control, action was 
defeated easily through the influence and 
work of the employees of pilot combina- 
tions, which are said to exist in every State 
where ocean or lake commerce has assumed 
respectable proportions. These people are 
always on deck witha belaying pin in hand, 
ready to knock duwn any subject that 
threatens monopolies. And what do people 
say when this explanation is made to them? 
Why they look wise and remark: “Well, 
the pilots are only protecting their business 
as any one else would; do you blame them?” 

“Protecting their business!” Is it really 
necessary in this Republic to protect one’s 
business from the Nation’s legislators, if 
that business be legitimate? Hardly; but 
this is the excuse and apology for every 
sort of vicious legislation in State or Nation, 
and so long as the electors present such 
arguments and apologies in defense of 
their servants, they have noright to com- 
plain at results. This is the dollar age; 
the selfishness inherent in humanity is all 
centered in the acquisition of wealth to the 
exclusion and at the expense of good 
morals. For instance, as frequently told 
in the OVERLAND, there exists in California, 
a powerful pilot monopoly created by cor- 
rupt legislation, secured and protected by 
corrupt methods, prepared to fight to a fin- 
ish for its corrupt perpetuation in the cor- 
rupt lobbies of State and National legisla- 
tive halls, resorting to misrepresentation, 
subterfuge, and outrageous fraud, in order 
that twenty men may absolutely control the 
business not alone of piloting vessels, — 
for they do very little of this, — but of 
levying tribute upon the commerce of the 
State, for which generally no service at all 
is rendered. Each of the pilots of San 
Francisco bay, engaged in one of the most 
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pleasant and least dangerous occupations 
in the world, works as his turn comes, or 
rather sails around in beautiful, strongly 
built schooner yachts, paid for by the ship- 
ping of the port, eight days on an average 
each month, the balance of the month be- 
ing at his own disposal practically, and the 
port pays to each pilot (and there are 
twenty of them) for this eight-day month 
an average of over six hundred dollars net. 
Ocean-going vessels sail into and out of 
port year in and year out with perfect 
safety, — or when there is not a favorable 
wind they employ a powerful steam tug 
boat, of which there is a plentiful supply, 
each of them provided with a pilot licensed 
by the United States government and thor- 
oughly familiar with the harbor and its en- 
trance, and are towed in and out without a 
particle of danger when proper care is ex- 
ercised. The pilot monopoly agent watches 
them (at the United States Custom House) 
as they come in and go out, and compla- 
cently presents his bill for “pilotage,” — 
not earned, — which the corrupt law secured 
by corrupt methods, permits him to levy 
upon people who have no use on earth for 
him. 

The amount collected for no service ren- 
dered is supposed to be from seventy-five 
thousand to one hundred thousand dollars 
per year, but as no public record is kept of 
this private business monopoly, it may be a 
much larger sum. And the shipowner who 
pays the money cheerlessly charges the 
same to “legalized piratage,” and wonders 
when relief from this unholy robbery will 
come. But, in the vernacular of the front, 
“Tt is an established business and you must 
not interfere with it, see?” Is it any won- 
der that a National Pilot Law is and always 
will be opposed by this monopoly, and others 
throughout the country whose material in- 
terests might be somewhat affected by the 
change? And is it any wonder that the 
shipowner looks to Congress as his only 
hope when State legislatures, one after an- 
other, corrupt as the last California one 
was, oblivious to the demands of justice, 
absolutely refuse to disturb the monopoly 
which can afford to contribute ten thousand 
to thirty thousand dollars each session “just 
to be let alone”? 

The theory upon which a pilot service is 
held to be a necessity is very attractive, and 
naturally invites the approval of the people. 
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Taking advantage of this sentiment, the 
politicians work upon the public sympathy, 
and gain support for laws that are more in 
the nature of highway robbery licenses than 
measures for the safety and protection of 
life and property which they purport to be, 
and which the pretty phrases of their inter- 
ested advocates make them appear. The 
pilot service, which we will admit for the 
sake of argument is a necessity to a degree 
at some ports, least of all however at San 
Francisco, is thus made to cost many times 
what its usefulness justifies. For since the 
introduction and perfection of the steam tug 
service, a most complete substitute for and 
vast improvement over the old pilot system, 
the professional pilot of these days would 
be minus a job at the large ports of the 
country but for his political support. 

As a proof of the extravagant cost of 
modern pilot systems under State control, 
I will cite as a notable instance the case of 
Boston harbor, where the rates are only 
about one half as high as at San Francisco, 
—and where, we are told, many dangers 
confront the navigator; where during sev- 
eral months of cold weather ice frequently 
clogs the water ways, and yet with all these 
disadvantages, which do not exist in San 
Francisco, and which would seem to empha- 
size the need of pilots at Boston if any- 
where, the cost of piloting the few vessels 
that actually employed pilots at Boston har- 
bor in the year 1896 was $14,375 for each 
vessel thus piloted. Because while pilotage 
was collected to the amount of $115,000, 
showing that hundreds of vessels were sub- 
jucted to this compulsory, arbitrary charge, 
we are informed upon reliable authority 
that only eight vessels actually employed 
pilots at that comparatively dangerous port 
during the year. The tug boats with their 
United States pilots aboard did the work 
and the ships were compelled to pay for 
this tug service a large sum of money, for 
which full value was rendered, and also to 
contribute $115,000 to the political pilots 
for the maintenance of an alleged safeguard 
in the shape of an obsolete system sustained 
only by and through political contrivance. 


Will some people ever learn that the war 
is over; that tallow dips have been super- 
seded by petroleum; that petroleum has © 
given way to gas; and that gas is rapidly 
retiring at the behest of harnessed light- 
ning called electricity? The march of pro- 
gress and civilization is still onward and up- 
ward. When the wheel of time begins to 
run backward again, these things, together 
with the ancient pilot and pirate, may be 
resurrected and take their places “at the 
old stand” once more as evidence of the 
oft repeated commonplace “history repeats 
itself.” 

As it has been fully demonstrated, 1 
think, that State control of the pilot ques- 
tion breeds corruption and affords an op- 
portunity to thrifty politicians and their 
friends to compel unfair contributions from 
our ocean commerce, which they have uni- 
formly done, and as no such result was ever 
intended by the framers of the Federal 
Constitution or laws, it would seem wise for 
Congress, in compliance with a duty im- 
posed by the Constitution, now to assume 
absolute control of this most important de- 
partment, and manage it in the interests of 
the whole people. Why not? 

Where pilots are necessary, let there be 
pilots. But where the modern steam tug 
boat service is ample and so much superior 
in its workings and responsibility, there can 
be no excuse for maintaining both. The 
owners of the tug boats furnish every safe- 
guard, and assume financial liability for loss 
while vessels are in their charge. The pilot 
assumes no financial responsibility. Which, 
reader, do you think owners of sailing ves- 
sels would naturally prefer and always em- 
ploy, when either is requisite, if a choice 
were permitted? As heretofore remarked, 
they are now compelled to pay a pilot, 
while they employ the tug only, which does 
the work of both. A professional pilot on 
board a sailing vessel that is in tow of a 
steam tug whose hawser separates the two 
vessels hundreds of feet is about as useful 
to the sailing vessel as her anchor would be 
if located on the crest of Mount Hamilton. 
Let the government take charge. 
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By J. TORREY CONNOR 


ig MIGHT be a corner of Old Spain, so 

brightly falls the sunlight on the red- 
tiled roof, so balmy are the breezes that set 
the gray-green leaves of the olive trees all 
a-quiver. Beyond the mission the sleepy 


little village of San Fernando lies basking 
in the golden noontide, its one connecting 
link with the busy, work-a-day world the 


Southern Pacific train, at the moment speed- 
ing cityward, leaving a trail of smoke across 
the blue sky. 

But the quiet of this peaceful spot re- 
mains unbroken; the old mission, “the 
world forgetting,” is “of the world forgot.” 
At the upper end of the corridor a dark- 
robed figure paces meditatively, and as I 
advance along the uneven flagging, the 
priest turns and holds out a hand in greet- 
ing. 

“The basket-weaver? You will find her 
in a shack at the turn of yonder wall.” 

Like many another sojourner in Califor- 
nia, I had caught the basket-collecting 
fever in its most virulent form. I had seen 
the famous Jewett collection, comprising 
one hundred and thirty perfect specimens 
of the textile art, their beautiful colors — 
such tints as no recent weave could imitate 
— mellowed by age. Then did I determine 
to own its counterpart, and straightway 
took a basket-collecting friend into my con- 
fidence. 

“You can obtain these things at a curio 
dealer’s, by paying six prices for them, but 
you are never sure of their authenticity. 
The authentic basket is the basket with a 
history,” my friend continued. “It must 
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have all the ear-marks of actual service, 
must, in short, have been put to uses for 
which it was designed. The bowl baskets, 
made at a period when the entire furnish- 
ings of the tepee were the work of the 
Indian woman’s hands, were intended for 
cooking utensils. So finely woven were 
they that they held water, which for cook- 
ing purposes was brought to a boiling point 
by casting in stones, heated red-hot in the 
glowing embers. Water jugs, shaped like 
the Mexican olla, were coated with pitch to 
render them water-tight, and were almost 
the only basket without ornament. 

“T have seen shell beads, inwoven with 
grasses dyed black, brown, or red, on a 
common hopper,— which is a_ bottomless 
basket, made to fit over the hollow stone on 
which corn is ground. The shallow baskets 
in which meal was mixed, the ‘carrying’ 
baskets, the clothes hamper,— all were more 
or less elaborately ornamented with designs 
which required as careful a counting of 
‘stitches’ as does the most intricate em- 
broidery pattern. But it was on the ‘ trinket’ 
baskets that the dusky dame expended her 
skill. Tiny beads, bright feathers from the 
head of the woodpecker, from the breast of 
the wild canary and the teal duck, and 
strands of gay worsted, were lavishly em- 
ployed in decorating these pretty trifles. 
Without being useful, they served their 
purpose in being ornamental, and were 
treasured as our grandmothers treasure 
their family plate. The baskets fashioned 
nowadays may, to the uninitiated, appear 
much the same in shape and coloring; but 
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examine the weave, note the use of cheap 
‘store’ dyes in the color designs, where 
vegetable dyes were formerly used.” 

“Truly it is like comparing stone-ware 
with Haviland,” I replied, recalling several 
particularly unhandsome specimens offered 
for sale at the little way-stations along the 
overland route. 

“Just so. These, my enthusiastic friend, 


of the reward which a good deed merits. 
There are a few old Indian women yet living 

who hold in their possession baskets handed ~ 
down from generation to generation,— bas- 
kets made at a time when cheap crockery 
was a thing unknown this side of the 
Rockies. Scour the country,— and when 
you find such a basket buy, beg, or steal it, 
but secure it at all hazards, and you have 
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are made to sell, not to figure as heirlooms. 
Do you understand what is meant by the 
authenticity of a basket?” 

“But where may these baskets, the per- 
fect specimens, be found? One may no 
longer ‘discover’ them, as did the pioneer 
collectors, for where there are baskets, 
there, also, is the curio dealer.” 

“ Scour the country, and take the chances 


something for which a connoisseur would 
barter his soul.” 

“Why is this scarcity of ‘high art’ bas- 
ketry?” 

“Tt is no longer expected that a squaw 
will bring a dowry of baskets to her hus- 
band, and the art of weaving, as weaving 
was done in those days when the skilled 
worker brought a price in the matrimonial 
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market, will soon be a lost one. It has 
been said, and truly, that the Indians learn 
more of the white people’s vices than vir- 
tues. Thus it happens that the younger 
generation of shack dwellers has put aside 
the teachings of their foremothers, the ‘ad- 
vanced ’ squaw preferring to use any make- 
shift in which to prepare her messes, rather 
than spend long hours in the shaping of a 
basket, that, after all, serves her pupose no 
better than the odds and ends of broken 
crockery or rusted tin, picked up from a 
rubbish heap. Only the old-timers — few 
they are, and rapidly dying off —can tell 
you the secret of the ‘stitch’; how the 
tiny feathers of wild birds that embellish 
the small baskets are ‘caught in’; the dif- 
ference in the two great methods of weav- 
ing ‘upright’ and ‘horizontal,’ and many 
other things which you would like to 
know.” 
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With a serene confidence born of youth 
and inexperience I set out on my quest, 
journeying far to find the old basket weaver 
of San Fernando, of whom I had been told. 
It is barely possible, I argued, that the 
tourists have passed her by; and then hope 
took wings as I thought of the lynx-eyed 
curio dealer, who had doubtless long before 
despoiled her of everything on which he 
could lay his hands. 

Crossing the orchard, set with century- 
old olive trees, I followed the wall; and 
presently I came upon the abode of Juana, 
the basket weaver. A curiously constructed 
hut, half brush, half gunny sack, and wholly 
inadequate as a shelter, had been erected 
on the brink of the zanja. A silver thread 
of water purled between green banks; on a 
flat stone beside the rivulet was a heap of 
tattered garments that were to be pounded 
and turned and pounded again by a woman 
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who deals but feeble blows, and who gropes 
half blindly in the bright sunlight. A fire 
blinked in a hole before the shack, and an- 
other crone squatted near, grinding labor- 
iously upon a metate the corn presently to 
be baked into tortillas. 

At my approach a half dozen mangy curs 
set up a chorus of yelps. Attracted by the 
unusual noise, the woman at the washing- 
stone left her task, and both advanced, 
staring at me with frank, childish curiosity. 
To the younger, Juana, I addressed my re- 
marks, in the best Spanish I could muster; 
and she replied in the mongrel half-Spanish, 
half-Mexican lingo which the California In- 
dian speaks. 

Unsavory as these poor creatures were, 
they seemed far from uninteresting to me. 
The quaint mission, the fast crumbling 
walls of which were reared a century ago, 
does not mark the difference between the 
past and the present more forcibly than do 
these Indian women; who were here “ before 
the Gringo came.” They were here when 
the thriving cities of the coast were pueb- 
los; when monks in robes and sandals, and 
Indians bearing burdens, journeyed up and 
down the land, the sole wayfarers along the 
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paths that led from mission to mission. The 
older of the two women may be one hun- 
dred years old, though she looked two 
hundred. 

Disappointment met me at the outset. 
Juana told me that she had no coritas (bas- 
kets) for sale. She acknowledged that she 
still made them, however, and after much 
persuasion went into the shack, returning 
with an unfinished basket in her hand. 
Further solicitation and a small coin in- 
duced her to bring out her stock in trade, 
—a bundle of reeds and a broken awl, — 
and I was duly initiated into the mysteries 
of basket weaving. 

The grasses used in the “pattern” had 
just been dyed a reddish-brown by long sub- 
mersion in water in which were bits of 
rusty iron. Beginning with the fine reeds, 
they were bunched and carried around the 
basket, the upright reeds and the “ coil,” or 
separate strand, wound over and under, 
binding the whole firmly together. 

It is slow work, she said, for she is not 
as young as she once was\ and her eyesight 
has almost failed her. 

Young! Can it be that she was ever 
young? The dried skin was like parchment, 
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the dim eyes shunned the light and the bent 
form leaned heavily upon the stout stick. 

Once, she told me, she made in three 
months’ time a grain basket that would 
hold a half ton of grain, gathering the 
pliant twigs of the poison oak herself and 
weaving it strong, so strong! Now it would 
take her a year, perhaps two, to perform 
such a task. She brought a goodly store 
of coritas to her hut when she began house- 
keeping. There were “carrying baskets” 
shaped “‘ so” — making a cone in her hands. 
These were borne upon the back and sup- 
ported in place by a rope of twisted bark, 
passed around the forehead. There were 
also water jugs, buck plates, a cradle- 
shaped basket in which grain was winnowed, 
trinket baskets, caps for the head, and 
many more. “All gone now, none left,” 
she mumbled, and her companion nodded 
her head violently. 

‘*T will give you four bits for the unfin- 
ished basket.” 

She took the basket from my hand, and 
made off toward the shack. 


“Six bits,” I called after her, and the, 


basket was mine. 

Although basket making is practised by 
nearly all of the tribes of American Indians, 
the work of the California Indians far ex- 
cels that of any other people in fineness of 
weaving and beauty of decoration. The 
oldest baskets, those found in Indian graves, 
are of so fine a weave that they are said to 
rival the world-famed weaving of the Japa- 
nese, accounted the best basket makers in 
the world. 
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A variety of materials were employed,— 
rushes and silk grass, tule, the stems of the 
yucca, the flexible roots of the willow, 
cedar, and oak, kelp thread,—none of 
which the splint weavers beyond the Rockies 
could adapt to these uses. 

With some guesswork on my part, | 
made out the story of a basket — 0, a very 
wonderful basket—as the Indian woman 
told me. It was a “bottle-neck” basket, 
that is, a basket with a globular body 
and narrow neck,— one of the most diffi- 
cult shapes to weave. It was the work 
of a mission Indian, and the padre had 
showed her how to put in the figures. 
In place of the customary patterns,— the 
pine cone, the diamond-back rattlesnake 
pattern, the lightning’s zig-zag line, the 
“little men,” the sword fish design, and 
others innumerable, all taken from the book 
of Nature,— there were a cross, a figure 
representing Christ, and grouped about the 
cross, the twelve Disciples. 

I received this story “with a grain of 
salt,” as the saying is; but I learned later 
that such a basket is in existence, and that 
it is the “feature” of a private collection 
in San Francisco. 

The booming note of a ranch bell, some- 
where near, warned me that day was almost 
done; so with my trophy in my hand | took 
the road that leads to the little village. 

At the turn of the path I looked back. 
The smoke curled lazily upward from the 
tiny fire, and near by squatted a dark 
figure,— Juana had gone back to her 
metate. 
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V. BEEZY 


By AGNES CRARY 


Welt up on the Iron Creek road, just 

before the short trail leads off to the 
Morton lumber mills, there is the best 
camping spot this side the Ridge,— a bit of 
mountain meadow with pines circling it on 
three sides, open toward the road on its 
fourth, and looking down over the lower 
wooded crests and sharp intervening gorges. 
Back towards the pines, but not more than 
two hundred feet from the road, there is a 
good spring, while the fine mountain grass 
makes a treat for your horses. For your 
own delight, if you care for such things 
and are there in July, you can find patches 
of wild strawberries that will show you 
what strawberries started out to be, before 
gardeners began to corrupt their good in- 
tentions. 

It seemed really a wonder there was any 
grass left, or fruit either, when one con- 
siders how much a good camping place 
means; but there was not much stopping 
there, after all, for it was possible to reach 
the mills in about three hours more. Be- 
sides, travel over the road was light, since 
the great flume had been finished, for it 
took the rough lumber down to be dressed 
at the Bragton mills in about three hours, 
and that is a very different matter from 
three days hauling with mule teams. Thirty- 
seven miles as the crow flies the flume 
méasures; it goes straight through the 
pineries, down the mountain side, across 
Iron creek on a hundred-foot trestle, to the 
ridge opposite; so once more it crosses 
ridge and ravine until the woods are 
passed; it stalks then high over orchards 
and vineyards into the lower mills. 

Perhaps all this explains why the two 
travelers turning in at the meadow found it 
deserted. Beezy gave a sigh of relief, and 
if Larry did not echo that sigh it is because 
some defect in the vocal apparatus of a 
pack mule prevents sighing. 

It was not much work to start camp; 
Larry stood still while his old mistress un- 
strapped his pack,— mistress? rather con- 
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frere and long-time friend. They had gone 
through the simple routine together so 
often that he could almost have laid the 
fire and put on the coffee pot alone. To- 
night as soon as he was free, he wandered 
off to the edge of the meadow, where per- 
haps some dim recollection of former feasts 
drew him. 

For a while Beezy let the pack lie as it 
had fallen. The shadows were thickening 
into dusk, spicy with the breath of the 
pines, as night came on; then the air 
seemed to glow with an echo, as it were, 
of the sunshine that all day long had bathed 
the forest, and soaked into the very pores 
of the mountain itself. 

Now, if Beezy had not been an ignorant 
old Irish woman, one might think that the 
beauty and stillness of the place had drawn 
their spell over her; but since after all her 
wanderings she had never been heard to 
exclaim concerning the ministrations of 
nature to her spirit, of course there could 
be nothing in such supposition about her. 
Tonight that spirit of hers looked out sadly 
enough through the old gray eyes that 
could twinkle into fire, or show responsive 
as skim milk when the good matrons of 
Bragton labored to bring her within the 
pale of the proper poor, the humble pen- 
sioners of the Ladies’ Aid Society. 

An uneasy bray from Larry roused her; 
he missed the light of the camp fire, per- 
haps, or the smell of sizzling bacon, or 
maybe in his tough old heart the unaccus- 
tomed conduct of his friend stirred some 
vague unrest. 

“Tt’s you callin’ me, the auld idjot that I 
am, to sit moonin’ here,” she replied to him. 
“It’s after thinkin’I am of herself,” she 
continued as she started the fire and dug 
up the coffee pot from the motley of the 
pack. “But I’ll be fresh as iver new laid 
egg whin I git me supper, and that won’t 
be long to wait, the crature.” 

Larry had followed her to the spring and 
she patted him lovingly as she spoke. In 
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some way it seemed to comfort her, and as 
she watched the bacon slices frizzle up 
brown edges temptingly, she hummed some 
nondescript tune. 

The stars were all out before the meal 
was done and night lay black in the ravines 
below her. But although she assured Larry 
that she “could slape niver a bit wonderin’ 
if Miss Hannah spake true that Helen was 
changed intirely,” still she had hardly 
drawn the corner of her blanket over her 
head before such slumber came to her as 
wrapped all creatures on the mountain 
side. 

Day gets up early in the hills, and it was 
not yet seven when Beezy reached the 
camp at Paradise. She had no need, how- 
ever, of the alarm clock Jim had hung over 
his baking table, for she knew the time by 
the face of the woods about her; not only 
that, but by the routine of the camp. 
Coffee, ham, and smell of hot bread, meant 
six o’clock just as surely as the pan of dish- 
water through which Jim was twirling his 
plates meant seven. They were evidently 
old friends. 

“ And how are you, Beezy?” he asked, as 
he hurried about to get her a cup of coffee. 
“You ’re early thisseason. Are you sick?” 

“Tt’s not sick that 1 am,” she said wear- 
ily as she set down her half drained cup. 
“But me arms giv out liftin’ the tub, and I 
tuought I'd better be flittin’. It’s thim as 
has their own by them as can stand the 
town, but it ’s dead lonesome to a soul all 
alone in the worruld. There ’s somethin’ 
friendly, chancey like, up here in the trees, 
with nobody passin’ you by with niver so 
much as a nod. 

“But how’s all the camp, Jim? And 
yourself? And is Mister George ralely su- 
perintindint? ” 

“I’m fairly alive,” Jim responded cheer- 
fully. “Just be tastin’ thim beans, if they 
re all right?” he asked, remembering his 
professional courtesy, “or do they want a 
drap more of the swate?” 

“It’s honey, shure, but a bit of salt 
wouldn’t spile them. It’s a great cook 
you ’ve got to be, and I couldn’t learn you 
any bit now at all,” she added graciously. 
“But as I was askin’, how’s George?” 

Jim’s face lengthened. “It’s the worst 


of it,” he said, “he’s hardly a word for us 
at all, and he’s that glum lookin, Beezy, as 
niver was. 


He works too like a new yeast 
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cake with somethin’ stirrin’ in the head of 
him, but he looks that jaded.” 

Perhaps she could have drawn out more, 
but she was too tired to talk, and before 
she was rested the whistles blew at the mill 
and the men came swarming in about the 
tables. 

“Here’s Beezy!” the first one called as 
he caught sight of her. “Make us some 
cakes for breakfast!” and “Pie, Beezy, 
pie!” broke in another, until there was a 
general roar of welcome. But even if their 
hopes had not been roused by the annual 
rivalry of the cooks, still no less hearty 
would have been their greeting; for she 
seemed a part of themselves, or the very 
woods, just as the occasional deer they 
started up on some farther mountain side. 
But change the comparison, for her form 
could hardly suggest such a one; rather 
she seemed part of the camp, like its old 
dinner bell, or the fire at night, or extra 
pies for Sunday, a part to be accepted in its 
natural order. 

No one knew her story. Some turn of 
the tide had brought her into the Upper 
Valley, where she drifted from camp to 
camp, cook, nurse, and friend, in them all, 
for her restless nature drove her on, like 
some mountain stream speeding through no 
one knows what wilderness of solitary 
places. There were those who pushed the 
likeness to the stream still further, as it 
comes sullied from the mines, but the men 
of the camps knew better. Still the reason 
of her restless life, or even definite con- 
sciousness of her past, perhaps she could 
not have given had she tried. It seems she 
migrated, “ flitted,” she said herself, by 
some such instinct as sends the wild birds 
on their long journeys. But at any rate 
the camp had come to accept her without 
curiosity. After dinner she made herself a 
lair among the ferns and slept off her wea- 
riness, and in the evening, when the men 
were gathered about the campfire, loung- 
ing or playing cards, she watched the young 
superintendent as he started off alone to a 
jutting crag that looked out over the val- 
ley. Jim had called him “that contrary,” 
but no such spirit had shown in his greet- 
émg to her. By and by she stole off too. 

“A foine night,” she said as she sat down 
where she had him between her and the 
campfire. “It’s like the night you came 
out to the ranch with the auld one,” (her 
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name for his reverend uncle,) “and Helen 
and you would be pesterin’ the life out of 
me, do you mind?” 

George minded but did not continue the 
conversation; so for a while Beezy puffed 
her pipe in silence. 

“ And how the auld one wanted to ‘ punish 
the breach of behavior’ whin you got into 
me cake box?” 

Beezy had a good memory and her mim- 
icking tones would have roused a worse list- 
ener than George. 

“Thin whin I saw which way the wind 
was settin’, didn’t I call it out so he had to 
hear, ‘George dear, did ye get all the cake 
I left for ye? There’s some in the other 
box too.’” 

She laughed to herself. 

“Thim was great days whin Helen was on 
the ranch and Miss Hannah still ranging 
the States and not spiling things here.” 

She was looking off into the darkness, 
but she kept the tail of her eye upon him. 

“Thim was great days for you and ‘for 
me and for Miss Helen herself.” 

But she was a wise old woman, so she 
smoked on in silence until the glow of her 
pipe turned to ashes. 

“It’s gettin’ late, George, me dear, you ’ll 
be catchin’ your death, just go in now like 
the good bye that ye be.” And foolish as 
it may seem in the superintendent of the 
Morton mills, George went in, not a little 
comforted. 

“It’s there where it is with him,” she 
thought, “and it’s that was tormentin’ her 
self,” but she drew her shawl closer about 
her and made no move. 

She sat there long after all was still and 
wondered again if Miss Hannah could be 
right. Could Helen have changed so? She 
pondered Miss Hannah’s words. 

“ You must remember, she will be a young 
lady home from college when you see her 
again. Of course she will be kind, but you 
must recognize the difference. She will not 
care in the same way.” 

It did not seem like Helen, but could it 
speak truth at all? 

There in the night the long years passed 
before her, — that stormy evening she had 
first come into the Reynolds’ home, after 
the men had brought word to the camp of 
the sick woman on the.lonely ranch.. She 
heard voices long silent, the laughter of a 
little child. 
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Alas, for those who learn but one way of 
loving! The slow tears of old age fell as she 
drew her shawl over her head, and rocked 
to and fro. “Helen, Helen, darlint,” she 
sobbed. “Of course, she will always be 
kind!” 

The next morning she started on with 
Larry again, and for a few days the camp 
saw nothing of her. When she returned 
she offered no explanation, and the men had 
learned not to ask. “Over beyant,” she 
said vaguely to Jim, as she dropped into the 
day. 

“* And have ye heard that Helen was afther 
graderatin’?” she asked of George that 
night, after the men had scattered. “They’re 
expectin’ her home soon, and do ye think 
she ’ll he our same little girrul as before?” 
She peered up at him eagerly. 

Now George had his own questionings 
along these same lines. He had good reason 
to fear, he thought, as he remembered her 
keen ambitions; Aunt Hannah, it seems, 
had tried to prepare him also for her 
niece’s return. Perhaps, after all, it was 
not exactly the “same little girrul” as be- 
fore he was thinking of when the lines in 
his face grew tense. 

“T don’t know,” he answered. “I don’t 
know, but I’ m afraid not.” 

“But if she’s not just herself like,” the 
old woman continued loyally, “it’s because 
she’s just better than herself, which indade 
niver could be. She’s right, to be shure, 
and we ’ld better be settlin’ down on that 
an’ let her auld aunt do her own mistrustin’, 
I’m thinkin’,”— from all of which George 
too drew sundry hopeful conclusions. 

Still he worked none the less constantly, 
less foolishly; for next to that fine energy 
when love steels the sinew and strikes in 
the stroke, is the intensity of work that 
allows no cessation, lest the heart speak. 
He was the first man out in the morning, 
the last to return at night. Blair’s hill, 
where they were taking out the tim- 
ber, oversight of the flume,— everything 
claimed him at once, and he seemed ahead 
of each claim. There never had been 
busier days on the Ridge; even Jim hurried 
as he washed dishes or baked his loaves by 
the dozen. 

It was on the hill, however, he was most 
needed, for while to the summer tourist a 
lumber camp may seem Arcadia, those who 
know remember its stern problems, its 
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sterner tragedies, when man renews his 
ancient struggle with primal forces of na- 
ture. Need then for the clear eye, the 
cool, quick judgment. These George had. 
Need then for the quiet nerve and inces- 
sant caution. Can a man question and 
dream and despair in that constant deeper 
current of his life, and the stream flow even 
and still? 

You have never seen a great tree felled? 
Never measured its length, estimated its 
angle, watched it quiver like a wounded 
thing, and then, swaying, gather itself as 
for a mighty leap, and come crashing to its 
death ?— a death not unavenged, perchance, 
as some near-standing tree is caught in its 
branches, to sudden fall, or a great branch 
is flung off with the force of a titanic 
blow? 

You cannot know the stillness that fol- 
lows. It seems to reclaim the scarred hill- 
side to the primeval words. Happy it is 
if the voices of the men are not hushed as 
they whisper over the rude stretcher they 
are improvising. 

Now Stone, the foreman of the camp, 
was not a man to faint at sight of blood, 
but he turned his head away quickly as he 
glanced uver his shoulder, where Morrison 
had fallen. 

“Where is the whisky, Roger? Here, 
help me, give some to Douglas before we 
put him on the stretcher.” 

George had not roused since the limb 
struck him, nor did he now, as they lifted 
him and set off for camp. One of the men 
ran ahead, and before the little procession 
was in sight, Beezy had everything ready. 
She had gathered the towels and was tear- 
ing them into bandages, as she ran through 
the bushes to meet them. 

“He’s not dead?” she begged of them, 
“tell me he’s not dead!” Then she drew 
near and looked long and keenly. 

“Yes, he’s alive, but there’s no chance,” 
Stone replied. “I’ve seen such a leg be- 
fore once, and a lot not so bad. They never 
get over it, leastways with the doctor sixty 
miles off. If we could have him right 
away, there might be some use talking.” 

“And can’t he be carried down and the 
doctor sint for, to meet him?” 

Stone shook his head. “I would carry 
this stretcher through hell to save him, but 
there’s no use. We could not get him down 
inside of — well, fourteen hours, anyway, 
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and to try a trail would be quick death; he 
could not stand the jolting.” 

They were in camp now and Beezy was 
washing the wound. 

“There ’s no use,” Stone said again as he 
held the bandage for her. “Blood poison- 
ing always sets in when it ’s like that. I’d 
better start at once to tell his folks. I’m 
glad there are no women close kin.” 

“There ’s none of close kin to be shure,” 
she responded, “but there ’s closer than 
kin, by your lave, in this world,— and her- 
self would be grievin’,” she added under her 
breath,— but as she saw Stone’s look, 
“That ’s only the gineral sinse of it, for 
George niver said he had a swateheart, but 
only if there was a girrul, it would be for 
her I ’m a-grievin’.” 

Then Stone left her and she sat thinking 
he had said there was no possible way,— 
perhaps her very ignorance made possible 
and impossible alike to her, if only he might 
be saved. 

“Is there any message you wanted to 
send?” 

Stone waited, one hand on the bridle. 
“ Poor Douglas!” 

“Poor Douglas, indeed!” Beezy retorted. 
“What are ye sayin’?—as if he ’ll not be 
better, soon as the doctor sets eyes on 
him.” 

Stone looked at her curiously. 

“What are you thinkin’? I ’m sayin’,” 
she continued, “for he ’ll be wid the doctor 
in three hours shure, and just be savin’ your 
‘Poor Douglas!’ till it ’s axed for. Git 
down from that horse and come wid me to 
the flume.” 

“Tt will be no use sending a message in 
a bottle, or any such way,” Stone called 
after her as she strode through the bushes. 
“Even if the flume is clear and the doctor 
should get it, he can’t come back in the 
flume, and it would take ten hours at the 
least.” 

“Who ’s talking of messages? Where 
do ye keep the flume boat?” 

Stone hardly understood her. 

“Show me that boat,” she demanded of 
the men that had gathered about. “ And 
stop starin’ like loons, and standin’ like 
posts in the ground!” Her vigorous tongue 
kept hurrying them on. 

They hauled the boat out of the shed 
whither it had been taken for repairs. A 
strange-looking craft it was, about six feet 
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long, its V-shaped sides made to float easily 
in the flume; rudderless and with no way of 
checking its progress except when the fall 
of the flume itself was so gradual that a 
short paddle could be struck against the 
side of the box and thus steady the boat. 

“You can never get him down in that. 
It ’s too small for one of us to go with him, 
and you could not send him alone to his 
death. Besides the last run of timber jam- 
med badly twice, and there is no telling 
what might happen.” 

“It’s not alone that he’s goin’,” she 
said quietly, as she measured off the width 
of the boat with her apron. “And it ’s 
none of ye need be fearin’ an invitation, 
either. Just help me a bit to see how the 
crature runs, and it ’s all I ’ll be askin.” 

So they drew the boat to the flume gate, 
where for a few rods the water runs softly 
with no great current. First Stone made 
the run, then Beezy tried it, while he di- 
rected her how to use the paddle. 

“Mind you don’t try it where there ’s 
much fall though,” he said, “or it will 
snap like a twig, and you be thrown out 
yourself.” 

“But, Beezy, do you remember the trestle 
over Iron creek?” 

“Or suppose a side is loose, and the water 
empties itself down the way it did last 
spring?” spoke a third. 

She hesitated a moment. 

“And suppose there ’s no side loose, and 
niver a bit of a log tryin’ to stay in such a 
waterfall, and ’sposin’ Thim as knows, keeps 
an eye out for us,” she said with a glance 
at the boat, “and ’sposin’ Doctor Goodwin 
gets George in three hours.” 

Her view of it silenced them for a moment. 

“But where will you sit, and how can 
you fix him?” one of the men asked. 

“IT ’m plannin’ it now,” she answered. 
“Get me acanvas twict as long as me apron, 
and bring nails wid ye too, the way ye be 
standin’ around, as if [ was the auld Doug- 
las, readin’ a hymn!” 

When they brought the canvas, she be- 
gan to measure off a piece which she had 
swung hammock-wise, from side to side, and 
fastened securely to the upper end. 

“Now give me a piece of rope.” 

This last she ran through the lower end 
of the canvas as a puckering string, and 
fastened to the prow of the boat, if name so 
nautical apply to such a craft. 
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“‘ Now it goes this way,” she said, direct- 
ing the men to fasten it to the right, “and 
I sit the other side of it to keep the cloths 
wet on his leg, and paddlin’ a bit, if I 
must.” 

She made broad strips of canvas to tie 
him in place, lest he slip, nor did she forget 
to improvise a shade for him, as she went 
back and forth from his cot to where the 
men were working, a canvas hood, rigged 
like an A tent. 

George had stirred uneasily, but when 
Beezy came back the last time he opened 
his eyes. 

“ What is the matter?” he asked. “Who’s 
hurt?” 

““Yourself, George, me dear,” she said, 
“and you’re going with auld Beezy to the 
doctor.” 

A spasm of pain checked the question 
on his lips. 

“There ’ll be no jarrin’ of ye at all, dar- 
lint, and we ’ll be there in a few hours. By 
the flume,” she said, not daring to risk his 
coming to consciousness in that strange 
journey. ‘“‘ You and I, aisy like, in the 
flume boat.” 

He tried to straighten himself, “I'll not 
let any 

“Don’t be complimentin’ yourself, I’m 
riskin’ my auld neck for you, my fine young 
gossoon,” she said in fine irony, but as she 
bent over she whispered, “Here, swallow 
your brandy, for Helen’s sake, and it’s for 
Helen we’!] make the trip, — just trust me 
for that.” And as the pain rolled in again 
its gray waves over body and soul, he began 
to wonder if Helen really would feel,— but 
by that time the men were bearing their 
unconscious burden to the boat. 

“Just lift him right over,” she directed, 
“and we’ll cut off the frame of his cot, and 
not have to touch him at all,— now aisy !” 

They lowered him and made fast the can- 
vas bands. Some one had pinned fir twigs 
over the tent, so that the shade fell pun- 
gent and cool about him. Sheclimbed into 
the narrow space where she had arranged 
to sit. 

“ Be sayin’ your beads when we’re gone, 
but just up with the flume gate ——” 

The rest of the sentence was lost as the 
greater volume of water carried the boat 
into the main flume, where it went drifting 
off through the woods, its green tent soon 
lost in their shadows. 




















At first the way was a pleasant one; the 
flume just lifted above the ground, stretched 
like a ribbon through the woods, a ribbon 
whose surface took on each changing tint of 
green or brown shadows, with here and 
there patches of blue, where the trees let 
in the sky. Moss and ferns had grown on 
its outer side, but the inner was bare, for 
the rough logs rubbed against it, all except 
in the very angle of the V, where water 
weed swept its long filaments as in a denser 
wave. The movement of the boat roused a 
breath of air, which followed them. 

As the mountain side grew steeper and 
the water sped with swifter current, Beezy 
drew in her paddle and sat motionless. 
They were out of the forest now. Just 
below in the gorge a line of trees marked 
the course of Iron creek, which roared and 
foamed round its bowlders. But when the 
boat swept out toward the spidery trestle 
she no longer dared to look down. George 
lay passive as death. What if he should 
rouse now? She dampened the cloths on 
his wound and began to croon over him as 
over a sleeping child,— some nameless song 
in which “Thim that knows” and Helen 
were bound up with lines of old romances. 
Now they swung out over the stream,— she 

could hear it hissing a hundred feet below 
her. The words of the men came to her 


mand. ‘“‘ Supposing a side should break?” 
She crouched still lower in the boat, but 


once again her old lips tried to take up the 
lullaby; she scarcely knew when they were 
over the gorge, and the flume seemed once 
more tied to earth. It ran through the 
tree tops on the lower ridge opposite. The 
branches brushed her face as the boat 
slipped by, startling now and again some 
bird into sudden flight. 

“Now the worst of it’s passed, God be 
praised,” she muttered to herself, “ and 
he’s sleepin’ yet and alive.” 

Yet which is the worse, the sudden fear 
to which the heart beats quick response, or 
that slow danger, which draws on courage, 
drop by drop? Still she did not feel the 
question; sometimes itis enough to go on 
spending the drops. 

On they sped; the twilight began to set- 
tle about them, the shadows caught and 
held aloft, as it were, in the branches of 
the trees. Again out on the bare hillsides, 
again a plunge across a second, lesser 
ravine, but this time she could hardly keep 
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her hands from striking the paddle against 
the sides of the flume. She shut her eyes 


and said to herself more than to George 


soothing words. 

After this only once did a great fear 
come to her, the sound of a stream ahead, 
as it dashed itself over a bank into a pool 
below; and now two hours of the trip were 
over, two hours of the six that must decide 
his fate. 

The hills lay behind them, and across the 
plain she peered eagerly for the town. 
There it stood at last; and for the first time 
in years of wandering, the sight brought an 
overflowing sense of consolation. The moun- 
tain, the forest, bring healing to one whe 
suffers alone, but when it is for another — 
then Beezy learned what a town means, 
beneath its petty life. 

At the camp she had not thought of the 
way the flume ran into the mill, —in fact, 
she did not know, — but now she began to 
wonder, — that crashing machinery with its 
whirl of saws, crouching ready to grasp 
them! 

““T’ll_ yell to the first man iver I see,” 
she thought, “and I’ll soon be at the road.” 

She could just catch a glimpse of it 
through the dusk, where, here and there, 
it showed between the vineyards. As they 
drew near, she looked eagerly for some 
passer-by, but it stretched on deserted, and 


the flume entered the woods of Rancho 
Vicino. 

“There’s no chance again,” she sobbed, 
“and the mill will be grindin’ and grindin’.” 

A sound broke in upon her, the sharp re- 
port of a gun, and in a moment she was 
leaning on the edge of the flume and calling 
with all her might. 

“Help! Murder!” she yelled, “and tell 
Doctor Goodwin!” 

She could see no one as yet, but her voice 
though scarcely the tone associated with 
messages borne down from above, did fall 
on human ears with startling distinctness. 
The Bartlett boy dropped his gun and looked 
about. 

“It’s George Douglas,” Beezy called as 
she caught sight of him through the trees, 
“and meself in the boat.” 

She looked down at him, a blowsy old 
woman, clutching the side of the flume and 
and crying piteously. 

“Run for the doctor, darlint, for it’s 
George is a-dyin’ with his leg that’s hurt. 
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O Holy Mother, presarve him! Now run,” 
she called as the current drew the boat on, 
“run fast as iver you can!” 

But young Bartlett understood by this 
time and was plunging through the bushes. 

The ranch buildings lay far to the side of 
flume, but as it left the woods and drew 
near the town, Beezy called yet again. 

This time there were many answers, and 
all along the rest of her way a little crowd 
followed with words of cheer. As the boat 
drew near its journey’s end, she could dis- 
tinguish through the dusk the forms of the 
doctor and Mr. Reynolds among the crowd, 
waiting just where the flume empties its 
waters into the mill chute. But the flood 
gates were closed now and strong hands 
steadied the boat as Mr. Reynolds lifted her 
out. 

“ Cut the straps and lift the canvas right 
onto the mattress,” the doctor directed, but 
he was not too busy to answer her: “No, I 
think it’s not too late. Hold on, Beezy, a 
while longer,—you must help me bring 
him through. Drive her right up to the 
Douglas’s” he said to a bystander. “ Now, 
Beezy, remember I depend on you.” 

She tried to steady herself, but as they 
lifted her into the buggy, nothing remained 
to her save the words, “‘ Not too late.” 


The lights burned low in an upper cham- 
ber and-the Douglas door stood ajar all 
night as friends came and went softly. In 
another home farther down the avenue the 
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door stood open also, and two women 
watched in silence to catch the first word 
of any message. It was nearly dawn when 
the younger spoke,— 

“T can’t stand it any longer, Aunt Han- 
nah, I’m going to him.” 

“T will take you to the house, I should 
like to speak to Beezy myself.” 

Helen slipped her hand through her aunt’s 
arm as they started, and both knew life 
would be different between them. 


What Miss Hannah said to Beezy no one 
ever heard, and it was nearly two days be- 
fore George was conscious of who sat by his 
bedside. When he did wakenit was Beezy’s 
old face that smiled at him. It came back 
to-him then, little by little, and he tried to 
speak. 

“Don’t be talking to me,” she said, with 
her wealth of Irish love in her voice, “whin 
it ’s herself that ye want to be tellin’.” 

He seemed to be slipping back into the 
gray mist again, but through it he saw 
Helen’s face, then felt her cheek pressed 
against his own. He could scarcely catch 
the one word she was whispering, as he felt 
himself slipping into unconsciousness. But 
this time it was natural sleep. 

Hours later, when he woke, he seemed to 
hear still the whispered word; he watched 
her a moment through half opened eyes, as 
she sat there by his bedside; then Helen 
turned and as she kissed him, he remembered 


Beezy’s advice. 


THE GLOW-WORM 


‘THEY call thee worm, thy love ungently name, 
Whilst thou, like Hero, lightest to thy nook 

Some bold Leander with thy constant flame, 
Whose Hellespont may be this running brook. 

O let the wise-man-worm his pride abjure, 

And his own love be half as bright and pure! 





Edward Wilhur Masen 
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AN OTHER END OF THE CENTURY SCHOOL 


By THEO. STEPHENSON BROWNE 


ONE of the many crumpled rose leaves 
that tortured the sensitive Poe was 
the American fondness for styling the com- 
mon school the “national palladium,” or, 
worse still, “the palladium of our liberties,” 
which might trouble even an American of 
long descent, and naturally vexed an immi- 
grant’s son beyond all endurance. Still, 
Poe’s ingenuity might, had his temper been 
less ungracious, have found delight in enum- 
erating the points of likeness between the 
Palladium and the New England district 
school of the other end of the century. 
Both were small, ugly, and lacking in any 
traces of art; the resemblance of the dis- 
trict school to any old world temple of 
learning was hardly greater than that of 
the Palladium to the Phidian marvel of gold 
and ivory; and the ordinary position of the 
structure, upon the top of an inaccessible 
hill, suggested its possible descent from 
heaven. But small, ugly, ill-lighted, un- 
wholesome, and uncomfortable, as it was; 
ill-taught, ill-managed, and ill-supported, it 
produced genuine students, inoculated them 
with the germs of morality, industry, and 
patriotism, and the modern teacher who 
could substitute such eager pupils for his 
languid flock, barely condescending to be 
elaborately taught, could dispense with all 
his costly apparatus and splendid cabinets, 
kindergarten material, subjects for object 
lessons, to paralyze the power of thought, 
and classic authors carefully edited to de- 
stroy inclination to research. 

The studies pursued in the district school 
were the three Rs, the first including spell- 
ing, parsing, and sometimes, a very little 
elocution, and absolutely nothing else was 
taught during the twelve or fourteen sum- 
mers and winters of a country boy’s school 
attendance. The length of the annual 
terms varied as the district funds waxed 
or waned, but in summer a mistress and in 
winter a master swayed the rod of empire, 
not because the fathers of the district en- 
tertained any lofty ideas as to the benefit 
of varying influences and methods, but be- 
cause, as only girls and very small children 
attended regularly in the summer, no arith- 
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metical teacher was needed, and it was the 
part of wisdom and economy to confide the 
teaching to a mistress, who would not ex- 
pect more than half of the twenty dollars 
a month necessary for the payment of a 
master. Girls were held to need no arith- 
metic, inasmuch as their fathers, brothers, 
and possible husbands, could manage their 
financial affairs for them, but most of them 
learned and practised the four fundamenta 
rules, and often showed an unhallowed ability 
to surpass the boys in their own domain. 
Such trespasses were seldom encouraged at 
the other end of the century; it is sur- 
prising how few primitive beliefs and theo- 
ries had been outgrown by the fathers. 

A little book, “The District School as it 
Was,” written by the Reverend Warren 
Burton of Boston, originally published in 
1833, and now reprinted,’ gives an excel- 
lent description of a typical district school, 
recording the author’s own experience when 
a boy in Wilton, New Hampshire. He en- 
tered the school at the mature age of three 
years and a half, provided with a torn spell- 
ing-book and a basket of election cake and 
cheese, his mother’s theory of a wholesome 
luncheon, and he left it in 1817, not very 
learned indeed, but with a sufficient love for 
study and sufficient perseverance to prepare 
himself for Harvard College. After his 
graduation, he taught school until able to 
take a course in divinity, and then became 
a Unitarian minister. He was “settled” in 
many places, in Washington, Keene, and 
Nashua, New Hampshire; in East Cam- 
bridge, Hingham, Boston, Worcester, and 
Waltham, Massachusetts, but he gradually 
abandoned preaching for writing, and for 
lecturing upon certain mild reforms, domes- 
tic and educational. One of his books, 
“The Scenery Shower,” became notorious 
rather than famous, because of the popular 
misapprehension of the title. Bought as 
the record of a meteorological wonder, it 
was found to be a series of descriptions of 
scenery, and the disappointed purchaser 
naturally mentioned it to his friends. When 


1 The District School as it Was. By Warren Burton, 
Boston: 1897: Lee & Shepard. 
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the title was changed to “Scenery Show- 
ing,” the book was forgotten, but the first 
edition still lingers in old libraries, to the 
confusion of readers seeking for novelties. 

“The District School” was more fortu- 
nate. It was widely read and highly ap- 
proved, and those thermometers of public 
favor, the school “ readers” and “speakers,” 
testified to the warmth of general admira- 
tion by the number of pages which their 
makers stole from it with as much apology 
and no more as a sparrow proffers for pick- 
ing up crumbs, and making no more pre- 
tense than they of compensating the owner. 
A paper entitled, “A Supplication to the 
People of the United States,” the humorous 
plea against mispronunciation entered by 
some thirty or forty words, was also ap- 
propriated by these gentlemen, and although 
without the smallest pretensions to scholar- 
ship, it was more influential in arousing 
New Englanders to consciousness of their 
mode of speech than anything antedating 
the Biglow Papers. Burton died in 1866, 
leaving behind him the reputation of a 
kindly man of gentle manners and excep- 
tional character. 

The title of “The District School as It 
Was” appeared to indicate a fond belief 
that in the fifteen years preceding its pub- 
lication, the state of things recorded in it 
had become .obsolete, but in truth, it sur- 
vived at least ten years longer, but as the 
old school houses fell to pieces they were 
replaced by larger and better lighted struc- 
tures, and Franklin stoves were substituted 
for the enormous fire-places which had 
served to devour cords of damp green wood, 
and to scorch every object within a radius 
of six feet, while leaving the remaining 
area of the schoolroom in undisturbed fri- 
gidity. The new schoolhouses were placed 
with some regard to the dwellings of the 
pupils, but the original district school, with 
intrepid, not to say spiteful, resolve was 
set exactly in the center of the district, 
“without fear or favor.” Sickly children 
might die of exposure or grow up in illiter- 
acy, but the district was no respecter of 
persons. In Wilton, the site ordained by 
the surveyor’s chain was in sight of one 
house. 

Mr. Burton was comparatively stricken in 
years when his education began, for the 
children of many families were sent to 
school as soon as they could walk, both 


boys and girls arrayed in a costume of which 
one of the “spellers” of that day thus 
discourses : — 

What has Charles got to keep him warm? 

Charles has got a frock and warm petticoats. 

And what have the poor sheep got? Have they got 
petticoats? 

The sheep have got wool, thick, warm wool. Feel 
it. Oh, itis very comfortable. That is their clothing. 

And what have horses got? 

Horses have got long hair: and cows have hair. 
[ Probably the omission of “got” is a printer’s error. ] 

And what have pigs got? 

Pigs have got bristles and hair. 

And what have birds got? 

Birds have got feathers; soft, clean, shining feathers. 

Birds build nests in trees; that is their house. 

Can you climb a tree? 

No. Iam afraid I should fall and break my bones. 

Ask puss to teach you. She can climb. See how 
fast she climbs! She is at the top. She wants to 
catch birds. Pray puss, do not take the little birds 
that sing so merrily! She has got a sparrow in her 
mouth. She has eaten it all up. No, here are two 
or three feathers on the ground, all bloody. Poor 
sparrow! 

Perhaps this “lesson” was the fountain 
and source of that crying evil, the Yankee 
liking for “got” as a word of all work, a 
liking so deeply rooted that when, not long 
ago, a fastidious critic complained of a 
well-advertised rustic novelist’s misuse of 
“ got,” she entirely mistook the point of 
the objection, substituted “gotten” for 
“got,” and decorated nearly every page 
with her newly discovered treasure. 

At the age of four years, or possibly a 
little earlier, “Charles” and his brethren 
doffed the petticoats and assumed jacket 
and trousers, but over them, in all weathers 
except the very hottest, they wore a dark 
blue frock, something like that of an Eng- 
lish carter, in material of cotton, or of 
cotton and wool, according to the season. 
Their fathers wore similar garments in the 
fields, and as late as 1860 the frock was 
the “conventional dress of milkmen and 
hucksters, both of whom were generally at 
that time genuine farmers, dispensing the 
produce of their own or of their master’s 
acres. The frock disappeared in the days 
of the universal infantry overcoat; the 
milktrain, with the more or less elderly 
spoils of a thousand farms, has driven out 
the country milkman, and the clean, sturdy 
native huckster has given place to dirty 
immigrants wearing overalls, not as a pro- 
tection, but as one of two garments neces- 
sary to decency, and the modern boy wears 
a “shirt waist,” or the horror called a 
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sweater, and is not ashamed. Charles 
would have blushed for him, although in 
summer he himself wore cotton jacket and 
trousers, home dyed and home made. 

Girls at that time wore rather long 
frocks, with full gathered skirts, yoke 
waists, and mutton-leg sleeves. Linen col- 
lars and cuffs were unknown, but wide frills 
of cotton crape were worn on state occa- 
sions, and sometimes a favorite of fortune 
might appear in a “worked” collar, or 
cape, relic of her mother’s magnificence, 
but these luxuries were not for school 
wear. Huge bonnets, very scantily trimmed, 
sunbonnets of gingham or dimity, and 
quilted hoods of silk or merino, were the 
only choice for headgear, and they survived 
for many a summer and winter after mod- 
ern usage would have consigned them to 
the rag bag, and still, more money was ex- 
pended upon a child’s dress in those days 
than in these, when ready-made clothes cost 
little except the lives and souls of the mak- 
ers. Gloves were unknown to either sex, 
but mittens appeared in the winter. The 
valuable but clumsy rubber shoe had not 
penetrated to the country districts, and few 
boys boasted of long leather boots. When 
the snow was drifted high, both boys and 
girls drew long woolen stockings over their 
shoes, the fathers “broke out the road” 
with their heaviest carts and sleds drawn 
by oxen, and the youngsters made a frolic 
of a hardship. Once arrived at the tiny 
schoolhouse, which might have been set in- 
side the ordinary classroom of a modern 
graded school, the boys hung up their wool 
hats and their mufflers in the entry, and the 
girls made their way into the schoolroom, 
where a large closet was provided for the 
storage of their homespun cloaks and other 
accouterments and their dinner baskets. 

The front part of the school room was 
unoccupied, a space about twenty feet long 
and ten wide serving as a general recitation 
room in which the classes were drawn up, 
facing the fire. The teacher’s desk stood 
upon a high platform in the corner most 
remote from the door, and from this perch 
he could glance obliquely over the writing 
benches and seats, which were placed on 
either side of a narrow aisle dividing an in- 
clined plane at the back of the room. Nar- 
row planks, nailed to the front of the fore- 
most writing bench, served as seats for 
small children not promoted to the dignity 
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of quills and writing books, and crowded 
although they were, their estate was com- 
fortable compared to that of their elders, 
who, although equally crowded, must com- 
pass the task of writing. “Joggling” was 
the favorite pastime of the wicked, and an 
offense not easily avoided even by the most 
virtuous. The master’s desk was the only 
article of furniture in the building not 
made by the carpenter of the district; the 
heavy window sashes were his handiwork 
and so were the solid outside shutters and 
the doors. “Getting out stock,” the bug- 
bear of the modern carpenter enfeebled by 
the too convenient sawmill, was his daily 
pastime, and if he desired a plank of a 
given thickness he found ways to obtain it. 
An inch and a half was his standard for 
school furniture, and he planed it reason- 
ably, but not fastidiously, and could, if ne- 
cessary, paint and varnish it. Dark green 
was the favorite color, “Green is good for 
the eyes” being regarded as a primary hy- 
gienic truth at the beginning of the cen- 
tury. The chimney was the work of the 
district mason, who was also the district 
plasterer, and who generally found the one 
large stone which served as doorstep, and 
built the curbing of the well, if the school 
premises were furnished with such a super- 
fluity. 

Apparatus there was none, even black- 
boards being rare. All the boys and many 
of the girls had slates, green, gray, purple, 
or pink, as fate ordained, and framed with 
lavish disregard of the quantity of timber 
employed. The slate pencils were black 
and brittle, or green and greasy, and war- 
ranted to ruin the edge of the best knife. 

Fortunately, the teachers of the day 
were indifferent to the neatness of a boy’s 
slate-work if he “brought his right an- 
swer,” and as they made the pens them- 
selves, the dulness of the boys’ knives was 
of little consequence. Writing books of - 
foolscap,.folded once, so as to make square 
sheets like those still sold for “exercise 
books”; and “manuscripts,” i. e., books 
of unfolded foolscap used for copying arith- 
metical rules and “examples”; quill pens 
plucked from the geese in the farm yard; 
ink rather to be called boggy than muddy; 
a ruler with a leaden plummet hanging 
from it by a string; a Reader, Speller, Arith- 
metic, Bible, and Grammar, completed the 
pupil’s list of necessities, The master’s 
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desk somtimes boasted of a few “speakers,” 
the Columbian Orator being the chief fav- 
orite. Upon so small a foundation was ed- 
ucation then builded! 

Four times a day each new pupil went 
forward and named or tried to name the 
letters of the alphabet as the teacher’s fin- 
ger indicated them upon the first page of 
Perry’s speller; four times a day the pupils 
whose learning had reached the stage of 
“a-b-ab” followed him; four times their 
elders read, twice from the Bible, and twice 
from the “Reader,” and four times they 
spelled, and twice a day came lessons in 
arithmetic and parsing. The spelling-book 
was a really admirable manual, anticipating 
many of the methods lately resuscitated 
with much blowing of trumpets, and com- 
pelling any child with the smallest inherited 
germ of reasoning power to perceive the 
value of each letter. After the alphabet 
was mastered, a feat often occupying three 
terms, the pupil made the acquaintance of 
every combination of two letters capable of 
being pronounced, and then was introduced 
to words of three or four letters, and every 
day he heard four exercises in spelling evi- 
dently of profound interest to his elder 
brothers and sisters, and therefore attract- 
ing his attention. Moreover, the artful 
author of the spelling book had many a 
device for forcing knowledge upon him. 
Take for instance, Section 15 of the “ Ana- 
lytical Spelling Book,” reproduced in the 
new edition of “The District School.” At 


the top of the page, in very black letters, is 


“Sweet, sweeter, sweetest,” and then comes 
the assertion, “A pear is sweet, a plum is 
sweeter, honey is sweetest.” Not a word 
about comparison of adjectives, but an ex- 
ample of it quite impossible to forget! 
Then comes a picture of a young person of 
the feminine gender with her right arm ex- 
tended and bearing in her left hand an ob- 
ject which may be a peacock feather and 
may be a sunflower. She looks like a Cim- 
abue Brown, but the text declared her to 
be “Ann.” It seems that:— 


Ann is a Sweet child. She does not cry or snarl. 
She minds her pa and ma and loves the little babe. So 
she is a sweet child. 


Then on the outer margin of the page, 
appears the trunk of a tree of unknown 
species with three objects intended to be 
branches extending westward, and one leaf- 


less limb stretching eastward and sustain- 
ing the weight of a fowl whose length from 
tail tip to crest exceeds the height of the 
tree. Says the text:— 

The robin sings sweet-ly. You have seen the 
rob-in sit-ting on a limb and heard her sweet song. 

The sap of the maple, [continues the next paragraph, ] 
has sweet-ness. It can be boiled until only the 
sweetness is left, and then it is sugar. 

The adjacent picture of the maple tree is 
smaller than the robin, but what of it? The 
reader was familiar with both and was not 
deceived, as a kindergarten innocent might 
be. At the foot of the page is arranged a 
list of sixteen adjectives to be treated like 
“sweet” in the lesson, and to be spelled, so 
that this one page gave the pupil fifty-one 
new adjectives, seventeen adverbs, and 
seventeen nouns of quality, to say nothing 
of the incomparable Ann, the pear, the 
plum, the honey, the maple, and the robin, 
and sugar. The acquisition of a hundred 


‘ new words and a glimpse into the secret of 


making others is not a bad day’s work in 
learning a language, and if time were wasted 
in learning the alphabet it was certainly im- 
proved a little later. 

Section 18 begins, “Now you know so 
many words, you can read a story about the 
boy who stole a pin.” Agreeable shudders 
are felt by everybody as the young reader, 
or rather the young shouter, enunciates 
these words, speaking according to precept, 
as fast and as loud as possible, but the 
sage author bids him delay the full enjoy- 
ment of his sensations, inquiring :— 


“But first, can you tell me what is a pin? Of what 
is it made? What kind of wire? What is done to 
the ends? For what is it used?” 


Rare and exceptional teachers halted the 
class to answer these questions, but more 
often they reflected that they were not 
hired to teach pin-making, and the pupils 
were left to find out for themselves that 
a pin was made of brass wire, pointed at 
one end, and- having a coil of flattened 
wire wrapped around the other end for a 
head, and that it was used to fasten shawls, 
collars, capes, and ribbons,— most of which 
knowledge was soon made utterly useless 
by the advent of solid-headed pins made 
of white metal, just as all the learning yes- 
terday imbibed by young California in re- 
gard to locomotives and electricity will be 
worthless in ten years. But the lesson 
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about “the boy who stole a pin” is a joy 
forever. Behold it in all its beauty:— 


A little while ago a good man went to the cold, 
dark jail to talk with the wicked persons who were 
shut up there for crimes. He found one man, who 
was soon to be hung. He was taken up for rob-bing, 
tried by the court, and con-dem-ned to be hung. The 
good man asked him how he came to such an end. 
Said the rob-ber, “The first thing that led me to it was, 
when I ‘was a little boy and went to school, / stole a 
pin. I saw it on the coat-cuff of the boy who sat 
next to me, and I want-ed it. But I was afraid to 
take it because it was none of mine. I looked at it 
again, and wished it were mine. And when no one 
saw me, I put out my hand, and drew it from the cuff, 
and hid it behind me, But O! howI fe/¢. It seemed 
to me all the boys in school looked right at me, and 
said, ‘ You stole a pin.’ What would I not have given, 
if it were back in the cuff. But I was ashamed to 
put it back, and let the boy know I had stol-en it; so 
I kept it. I was not found out, and soon for-got how 
bad I felt. I then saw a knife, and wanted that. I 
felt more bold to take it, as I was not found out with 
the pin; so I took the knife. I did not feel quite so 
bad. Next, I stole a roll of cloth, and so went on 
from bad to worse, until I got mea pis-tol to get 
things by force. I went toa thick clump of bushes 
and hid till it was dark. Then as a man passed by, I 
jumped from my hiding place, held up my pistol, and 
told him to give me his mon-ey or be shot. He gave 
me his money; but I was soon found out and taken to 
jail. From there I was tak-en to tri-al, and now am 
condemned to hang by a rope around the neck till I 
am dead. And it is all to be traced to this— 

‘I stole a pin!’ 


Here the good man left him to die. 

Now tell me, my child, what is it to steal? What is 
it to rob? 

If you have done wrong, do so no more.—Your sin 
will find you out. 


At this end of the century the sudden 
departure of the good man without im- 
proving the occasion by a long exhortation 
would rather amaze a young reader, and 
possibly the size of the page may be respon- 
sible for the statement of his conduct; 
there was no room for his eléquence, and 
so it was suppressed. Mr. Burton’s present 
editor, Mr. Clifton Johnson, quotes this 
moral lesson from another spelle. — 

A wise child will not learn to chew tobacco, smoke 
the pipe, or cigars, or take snuff, for the four follow- 
ing reasons:— 

They are dirty habits; use¢ess habits ; costly hab- 
its ; s/avish habits. It is pitiful to see a strong, 
healthy looking man a slave to a quid of tobacco, or a 


puff of smoke; or a beautiful, sensible lady stuffed 
up or bedaubed with snuff. 


The closing pages of the speller presented 
an imposing array of polysyllables, but so 
carefully were they accented, and so faith- 
fully was the sound of each letter indicated, 
that very few students were compelled to 
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ask the teacher’s aid to pronounce them, 
and a spelling recitation was a delight. It 
is no exaggeration to say that spelling was 
foot-ball, base-ball, lawn-tennis, golf, bill- 
iards, and croquet, to the American country 
boy of the first fifth of the century. Social 
life, outside of the schoolhouse walls, he had 
none; within them he met other boys and 
girls, talked with them openly at recess and 
at the noon intermission, furtively when the 
teacher’s attention was not fixed upon him; 
within them, too, he matched himself in 
arithmetic, reading, and writing, with his 
equals in years, and in spelling he matched 
himself with every one of his mates, for 
the whole school joined in the “spelling- 
down” tournaments, of which there was at 
least one every winter. To be “the best 
speller in school,” to be master of “papili- 
onaceous ” and all its tribe, to be on familiar 
terms with Assyrian, Babylonian, and Isra- 
elitish monarchs, to be unafraid of Abana 
and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, was to 
justify greater pride than ever swelled the 
bosom of conquering hero or sovereign 
king, and when a girl attained this lofty 
height of achievement the only reason why 
her parents did not sing “Nunc dimittis” 
was because they preferred the joy of liv- 
ing to proclaim her brilliancy. 

Reading was less regarded. All the mod- 
erately clever children read the lessons for 
amusement long before the class came to 
them, and not even the exciting battle 
stories of the Historical Reader seemed 
attractive when screamed upon the spelling- 
floor. A new “Reader” generally came 
with every second or third teacher, for even 
in those early days the makers and sellers of 
school books were very busy, and if they had 
not acquired the modern arts of buying city 
governments and legislators, they were 
assiduous in presenting their wares to 
teachers. The Readers were very good, 
although “ didactick” selections were some- 
what too prominent, and were less carefully 
chosen than than the “humourous,” and 
“dramatick,” and “narrative,” fragments. 
Nearly all the verse was English and choice, 
although Young and Pollock were possibly 
too much favored. The descriptive passages 
in “The Castle of Indolence” and “The 
Deserted Village,” “Cato’s Soliloquy,” “The 
Soliloquy of Macbeth,” and “Hamlet’s So- 
liloquy,” were committed to memory by all 
the best scholars for pure pleasure in the 
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poetry, but no one dreamed of asking the 
teacher for any information in regard to 
them. Cato, Hamlet, and Macbeth, dwelt 
apart in another world, and it is a curious 
proof of native good taste that Norval was 
never reckoned as their equal. “I don’t 
like it so well,” was all the criticism of 
which the young reader was capable, but he 
made it, even while choosing the “My 
name is Norval” speech for declamation at 
exhibition. 

Those exhibitions! Some masters, not 
too much beloved, refused to permit them. 
Others consented that the regular “ exami- 
nation” required by custom and attended 
by nearly all the parents, should be followed 
by an exhibition, held in the evening, and 
prepared by many weeks of toil. “The 
American Preceptor,” “The Columbian Or- 
ator.” “The Art of Reading,” “ Webster’s 
Third Part,” were eagerly scanned for dia- 
logues and speeches, and the noon inter- 
mission became one long rehearsal. Nearly 
all the pupils were resolved to “speak”; the 
kindred and friends of each one assisted 
him with hints; the master “heard” him 
with untiring patience; he recited to his 
schoolmates, and he recited to the cows on 
the way to pasture, and to his brothers 
after he had been sent to bed. He learned 
his “ piece” faithfully, and he fairly under- 
stood it, but being entirely ignorant of the 
art of expression, when the exhibition 
came, his performance was almost invaria- 
bly ludicrous, and the dialogues one and 
all, were scenes from farces, but the moth- 
ers and fathers enjoyed them. 

“Did n’t Johnny speak loud! Did n’t 
Mary know her piece well!” they said, as 
they left the schoolhouse bearing away the 
candlesticks, which each had contributed 
for the decoration of the room. The min- 
ister and the lawyer, usually the only per- 
sons not entirely contented with the dis- 
play, said nothing, and respectable elocu- 
tion did not dawn upon the district school 
for many a year. 

Writing, like spelling and reading, was 
not taught, but in the third or fourth year 
of their school career children were per- 
mitted to practise the art. The teacher 
set the copy, the first invariably being “ the 
straight mark.” As it was made with a 
quill pen, it inevitably had four distinct and 
well defined corners, but the art of separa- 
ting the nibs of the pen at the beginning 
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and bringing them together at the end of 
the mark was not easily acquired, and most 
of the pupils’ efforts produced nothing 
better than hexagons, in most cases straight- 
ness was the least quality to be found in 
their straight marks, upon each of which 
they lavished enough ink to write a page. 
Pothooks, that is to say the last two strokes 
of the letter “n,” and “ trammels,” the first 
two, then the last three strokes, and then 
whole letter, followed in due order, and in 
three weeks, galloping cheerfully along at 
the rate of two pages a day, under no su- 
pervision whatsoever, the pupil arrived at 
“* joining hand.” The teacher set the copies, 
and if uncommonly extravagant provided 
his best pupils with slips of “copperplate,” 
that is to say with printed copies, but the 
period of actual instruction in writing did 
not begin in the district schools until long 
after Whitney and the Swan brothers and 
Cushing had revolutionized the teaching of 
writing in Massachusetts, insisting upon 
careful imitation of the copy, and upon 
criticism both by the teacher and by the 
pupil. As for books with printed copies, 
and as for theories of rapid penmanship, 
both would have been regarded as blasphe- 
mous in the district school, and the truth is 
that possibly by force of sheer audacity and 
fearless use of the pen today handled so 
precisely by the school boy, the district 
school penman generally acquired a fairly 
legible hand. Moreover, after a few terms, 
he was prepared to make a tolerably neat 
“ manuscript.” , 

It is not without reason that arithmetic 
is the third of the three “Rs” ; it could not 
be studied until the first two were mastered, 
for custom required that the pupil should 
transcribe all the rules from his manual of 
arithmetic and should set “a sum” under 
each one, laboriously diversifying the page 
with much ruling. The waste of time seems 
enormous, but the habits of precision and 
neatness acquired in making the “ manu- 
script” were invaluable, and were needed to 
correct the faults contracted while “learn- 
ing to write.” By the time that a boy be- 
gan to study arithmetic, he had taught him- 
self how to make figures, and had learned 
from the dates in his reading lesson how to 
read numbers of four places. Numbers of 
five and six places he guessed at very easily, 
and if his arithmetic happened to have a 
numeration table, he learned it for the pure 
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love of learning something and dispensed 
with all the elaborate teaching of notation 
and numeration thought necessary today. 
His early struggles with the speller had 
given him the rudiments of thinking; his 
experiments with the pen had given him 
self-confidence; his whole training had 
taught him to obey, and in his first term he 
mastered the first four rules of arithmetic. 
Why he “ carried ” in addition and multipli- 
cation; why he “ borrowed” in subtraction; 
why he set down each partial product in 
multiplication one place farther to the left; 
why he “brought down” the next figure 
from the dividend, he neither knew nor 
cared; he “got the answer,” and “got it 
first” if possible, and prided himself upon 
being able to work rapidly. He really knew 
how to read, an accomplishment not pos- 
sessed by all the normal school graduates 
of today. It is possible to pass through 
many years drill in expressive reading; to 
study many lessons in many languages after 
they have been carefully explained by the 
teacher, and yet to be entirely unable to 
read rapidly at sight, but the district school 
boy never dreamed of asking his teacher to 
“explain a rule.” He read it, obeyed it, 
and when the teacher pronounced the an- 
swer to be correct, he copied the problem 
and solution in his manuscript. If, after 
many trials, the “sum” would not “come 
right,” he asked the teacher to point out 
his mistake, and tried again. 

In his second term, after reviewing his 
first term’s work, he attacked reduction and 
interest, also by rule, and by simple obedi- 
ence escaped the pitfalls awaiting the youth 
who strives to understand decimals. He 
was competent to keep dollars and cents 
separate, without troubling his head about 
tenths and hundredths. 

In the third term, the Rule of Three was 
studied, and there most boys abandoned 
arithmetic, but a few “went clear through 
the book,” and obtained a rude idea of keep- 
ing accounts. Of measuring land and tim- 
ber, they had learned something while study- 
ing reduction, for the boy who is left alone 
with his schoolbooks sees what is in them. 
The minutely taught boy sees what his 
teacher shows him, and waits until a model 
is set before him before he perceives that a 
cubic foot is twelve inches long, twelve 
wide, and twelve high. The district-school 
boys not only saw this but they quarrelled 
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like Scotch lay theologians as to the proper 
distribution of the dimensions in a cord of , 
wood. Was it sixteen cord feet laid ina 
row, or should the pile be eight feet long, 
eight feet high, and two feet broad, or 
“four by four by eight,” and was not “a 
cord a cord anyway.” Alas, when does the 
modern boy dispute about his lessons! With 
ordinary measures of capacity, the pint, 
quart, peck, and bushel, the measures of 
weight from the pound to the ton, the coun- 
try boy was personally acquainted, and did 
not need to see a gill of water measured by 
the teacher to convince him that it was less 
than a gallon. He was not infallible on the 
question, “Which is bigger, a gallon of 
beer or a gallon of wine?” and the com- 
parative weight of a pound of gold and a 
pound of feathers puzzled him, and he did 
not always know whether a pound of snuff 
weighed more or less while the apothecary 
was mixing it than when he was selling it, 
but these be questions for statesmen and 
financiers. What he had studied he knew 
when he left school; later he forgot it, as 
possibly you may have forgotten logarithms 
or the periphrastic conjugations, but he did 
not forget the power of dogged application 
acquired in the battles fought on his heavy 
slate with no ally but his dull pencil. 

The elements of grammar, the definitions 
and the simpler rules were learned by rote 
and the parsing lessons began, when the 
child was about eight years of age. The 
terms were familiar to him from overhear- 
ing the recitations of others, and he found 
little difficulty in distinguishing the parts 
of speech, and made no more ado about diffi- 
cult cases and relative clauses than the 
carefully taught public school pupil of to- 
day. Parsing was a game to him; his play 
might not be brilliant, but it amused him; 
if he made a false stroke, his right hand 
neighbor corrected him if he could, and if 
no one in the class was equal to it, the 
teacher settled the point, without, be it un- 
derstood, feeling that he had been remiss 
in his duty in not smoothing away all diffi- 
culties when giving out the lesson. So the 
boy struggled through “The Course of 
Time,” “The Essay on Man,” “ Paradise 
Lost,” or “Night Thoughts,” without a 
thought of drudgery, and without, it is to 
be feared, much thought of the poetry. He 
was looking for nominatives and objectives, 
not for metaphors, and was indifferent to 
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everything but the main question, the duty 
of surpassing his fellows. 


In truth, the district school’s most valid 
olaim to be regarded as a palladium, or 
even as of much value to the common- 
wealth, was that it fostered emulation. 
The boys and girls attended it gladly, 
finding keen pleasure in the two hours of 
conversation over their luncheons, of games, 
or of exploring the woods, and also in the 
long walks to and from their own houses. 
In the presence of their parents they were 
eompelled to be quiet and silent; at school, 
even if the teacher’s rule were severe, they 
were themselves, and in class they betrayed 
their real natures in a manner utterly im- 
possible to the self-conscious kindergarten 
graduates. Howsoever heavy their tasks 
might be, they were light compared to the 
knitting, sewing, and spinning, the chores 
and the milking, of their homes, and the 
entire absence of any intellectual exercise 
outside the schoolhouse, gave zest to every 
lesson and made every book a dearly cher- 


ished treasure. In this atmosphere of lib- 
erty and happiness the desire for knowledge 
flourished wonderfully and also the desire 
for pre-eminence. The struggles for the 
“head,” for the petty prizes occasionally 
offered, for the reputation of having the 
best “manuscript” or the neatest writing 
book, fascinated all but the very dull and 
the vicious, and were carried on with:a 
fierceness beside which intercollegiate foot- 
ball is as tame as ladies’ whist, and the 
contestants, successful or unsuccessful, 
emerged with a firm determination always 
to be first, if possible. 

According to present standards, they 
were pitifully ignorant, but they were self- 
reliant and industrious, self-respecting and 
earnest, and convinced of the value of suc- 
cess. Were they better or worse fitted to 
face the world than those who, having been 
tenderly guided through a hundred studies, 
are profoundly certain that nothing greatly 
signifies and are equally incapable of pro- 
found study, original research, and inde- 
pendent action? 
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THE air is vague and the place is strange: 
(Come over,— come over,) 

Chiquita, the night is a time of change; 

There ’ll be a man less on the cattle-range: 
(Come over, come over with me.) 


The stars are bright and the night is wide: 
(Come over,— come over,) 

Mount with me, Chiquita, and we will ride 

Over ‘mountains and far to the other side: 
(Come over, come over with me.) 














The range is rough, but the plains are free: 
(Come over,— come over,) 


There ’s a place, Chiquita, for you and me 
On a sunburnt hill by the far-off sea: 
(Come over, come over with me.) 


The saddle-horse stamps by the school-yard gate:, 
(Come over,— come over,) 

O hurry, Chiquita, ’t is never too late, 

Does anything come unto those who wait? 
(Come over, come over with me!) 


VoL. xxx1t—-4 











ILARIO’S TEMPTATION 


LOVE AND LARCENY 


By EUGENIA B. MABURY 


44 CENTAVOS, Sefiora, centavos?” 

I looked about in surprise, and at last 
discovered beneath me on the road leading up 
from the hacienda three small figures stand- 
ing under a lone eucalyptus. On catching 
my eye, the Mexican urchin, clad in a sin- 
gle faded blue garment, very short and very 
dirty, again whined up most pathetically, 
“Centavos, centavos?” 

His sister, some seven or eight years old, 
who wore a ragged pink frock, said nothing, 
but stared up at me with big eyes from 
under a shock of black hair and occasion- 
ally shifted a tiny naked baby, brown and 
plump, from one arm to the other. | 
smiled, and she smiled,— very expectantly. 
Then I drew out my purse and tossed down 
acoin. Scarcely had it touched the ground 
when there was a wild scramble for it, in 
which the baby was lost and set up a howl 
as it rolled over and over in the dust. A 
moment later the boy seized the money and 
made off with it around the corner, closely 
pursued by his brown-legged sister after 
she had caught up the baby from its dusty 
bed. 

I leaned back laughing and again tried 
to fix my mind on my Spanish lesson, but to 
small avail. It was five o’clock in the after- 
noon, and already a cool breeze blew over 
the mesa. From my seat on the roof I 
could look far out across the low hills 
seamed with cafions and covered with 
greasewood, stunted cactus, and the tall, 
stiff shafts of the yucca, but it was a re- 
lief to turn from this general grayness, 
accentuated by clouds of dust whirling by, 
to the bright splash of color in the court 
below. Along the high adobe walls grew 
potted tropical plants, beds of gay ver- 
benas, and scarlet geraniums which had 
been brought all the way from San Diego 
and only coaxed from weaklings into hardy 
shrubs by days upon days of patient care 
and watering. There were geraniums also 
in the worn-out ollas on the veranda above, 
while luxuriant nasturtiums sprawled down 
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over the railing. In the center} of the 
court, almost hidden by a cluster of,broad- 
fanned palms, a tiny fountain made known 
its presence in a low, bubbling noise. 

Again my eyes fell on the open book be- 
fore me, and again I was interrupted by a 
small voice piping up to me. “,Centavos, 
Setiora, centavos.” 

Looking over, | beheld six, eight, ten, little 
Mexican ragamufiins of all ages, who seemed 
to have sprung up in the road as if by 
magic. There they capered about scream- 
ing at the top of their lungs, “ Centavos, 
a—h Se%tora, centavos!” 

But seeing whither my generosity had 
led me, I shook my head firmly, which only 
caused them to shout the louder. Finally 
their noise drew Ignace, the portero, from 
his prolonged siesta, who quickly scattered 
the urchins with a vigorous “Hi! Hi!” 

In their hasty departure they almost col- 
lided at the corner with Barbarina, my 
laundress. With an angry gesture she 
passed on to where Ignace stood waiting to 
receive her. He.glanced curiously at her 
as she approached, and I noticed at once 
Barbarina’s lack of her ‘usual gay smiles 
and friendly chatter. As I was wondering 
what was the matter with her, Ignace 
stepped from the doorway through which 
the girl had disappeared and made a very 
deep obeisance. ° 

‘“‘Barbarina would speak with the 
Sefiora.” he said in musical Spanish,— 
slowly, that I might understand. 

‘Very well, Ignace; send her up.” 

“Si, Sefiora,” with another bow. 

In a few moments the girl appeared and 
I saw that she had been crying. 

** Buenas dias,” I said. “ How is it with 
you, Barbarina? ” 

“Oh, Sefiora, bad, very bad!” 
great black eyes filled with tears. 
shall I tell the kind Sefiora? ” 

“Why, what’s the matter, my girl?” | 
said, alarmed at her tone. “Anything 
happened to Trinidad at the mine?” 
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“No, no, Sefiora, gracias a Dios! But 
the dress— the beautiful white gown of 
the Sefiora— Oh, how can I say it?—is 
gone!” And she burst into tears. 

“What dress, Barbarina? 0, the white 
wrapper I sent you yesterday to be washed? 
Well, well; how did it happen?” I asked 
kindly, for the girl’s grief was evidently 
sincere. ee ae 

Thus encouraged, with much excitement 
and many tears and gesticulations, Barbar- 
ina told her story. She had arisen early 
that morning, she began, had started Trini- 
dad off to the mine, given the niZitos their 
breakfast and sent them to play in the 
plaza. Then in company with three other 
women of the village she had gone to the 
Tultenango creek to wash the clothes. 
Later, on returning to her home, she hung 
the garments to dry on the wall surround- 
ing the adobe. After that, she said, she 
stepped over to the mine with Trinidad’s 
dinner, exchanged a word or two with him, 
— she was absent just five little minutes,— 
and when she came back the beautiful white 
dress was gone. Yes, it was gone, and 
some one had stolen it, or else an evil spirit 
had flown away with it to get poor Barbar- 
ina into trouble,— which God forbid ! 

I saw that Barbarina was guiltless, and 
therefore said little, surmising that the 
gown had proved too tempting to some 
woman of the village, for even during my 
short stay in El Oro [ had had many proofs 


of the thieving propensities of the Mexi- . 


cans. So I calmed the girl, assuring her of 
my continued confidence and friendship until 
she ceased crying and dried her eyes on her 
reboso. Then | inquired after her little 
girl Ezekiel and boy Nicodemus, and after 
again scolding her— much to Barbarina’s 
amusement —for having given the poor 
nittitos such dreadful names, sent her away 
smiling. 

Again I tried to memorize a slippery 
Spanish verb, but instead I found myself 
watching a tall young peon who came to 
the door in the court below folllowed by 
Chu-chu, the portero’s daughter. Ilario was 
clad in a white cotton suit, a faded red 
sash, and a high-crowned sombrero with a 
tasseled brim. He crouched comfortably 
on a petate on the veranda, and gazed up at 
the slim girlish figure leaning in the door- 
way. 

I smiled to myself when I thought of 
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Chu-chu’s name. It seems that in Mexico 
every day in the year bears the name of 
some saint or patriarch which it is custom- 
ary to give to the child born on that day, 
regardless of sex. But when Ignace’s 
daughter first saw the light on Abraham’s 
day, one of the portero’s friends protested 
at the name. “Call her Jesu Maria, rather,” 
he suggested. So that became the inno- 
cent’s name, though it was soon shortened 
to just Chu-chu. 

“ Nineteen and sweet sixteen,— a regu- 
lar Mexican Romeo and Juliet,” I thought, 
watching the desperate flirtation below. I 
was greatly interested in this affair, having 
been made Chu-chu’s confidante ever since 
my advent in El] Oro. Ilario 1 had first met 
through his small brother Florentino, the 
mozo who accompanied my husband in his 
professional rounds. The young couple 
were to be married in two weeks, for Ilario 
had really worked hard in the mine, denied 
himself pulqué and saved enough money to 
pay the priest a goodly wedding-fee, with a 
a few pesos left over to spend during the 
brief honeymoon. As forthe future,— well, 
that would take care of itself. 

One of the two customary bridal dresses, 
which the groom was supposed to provide, 
had already been presented to Chu-chu, by 
Ignace, her father, since Ilario was so poor. 
It was the cheapest of purple cashmeres 
trimmed with sky-blue velvet, but no cos- 
tume fresh from Paris could have appeared 
more beautiful in the girl’s eyes. 

One misfortune, however, marred all this 
happiness — Chu-chu still lacked the usual 
white wedding-gown, which was the second 
of the two dresses llario was expected to 
furnish; and he, poor fellow, had no money 
to buy one. This Ilario himself told me 
with anxious face, forgetting even to smile 
at my halting Spanish. My suggestion 
that the bride-elect be married in the 
purple gown met with gloomy disapproval. 

“White, Sefiora, white it must be,” sighed 
the young fellow. “What will they say, 
those rascals down in the hacienda? Car- 
amba! they will laugh, they will sneer, they 
will say that Ilario is poor, that he has no 
money for his bride. Yes, that will they 
say, these fellows!” 

Then he told me of their plans. To avoid 
the disgrace of Chu-chu’s starting from the 
village in any but a white dress, they had 
decided to leave at fiveo’clock in the morn- 
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ing, the duenna and Chu-chu in the little 
box-cart drawn by one lean mule, while 
Ilario rode the other. 
lend them. Having been married by the 
priest in Taluca, they would spend the rest, 
of the day taking in the sights of the town, 
with perhaps a few sweets or a tamale and 
a glass of pulqué thrown in, and would then 
return in the evening from their short 
honeymoon to take up their abode with 
Ignace. 

Thus they freely discussed their plans 
with me, and I was the ready counselor and 
friend of both. But today as they looked 
up and saw me I thought that Ilario replied 
rather shortly to my greeting, avoided my 
gaze, and presently took his leave. This 
surprising and unpleasant impression was 
confirmed in the days following. Moreover, 
it was plainly apparent that Ilario was not 
as gay as usual, and that he no longer 
cared to talk with me as he had formerly 
done, delighting to pick up a few English 
words. Fearing that I had in some way 
offended, I redoubled my efforts at kindness, 
but to no avail. I felt somewhat hurt at 
this inexplicable conduct, but said nothing 
to Chu-chu as she seemed unaware of the 
change in Ilario. 

So the two weeks passed until the day 
before the wedding. In the morning I sent 
for Chu-chu and Ilario to come to me in my 
sitting-room. After some minutes the girl 
appeared with the young peon reluctantly 
following. He stood fingering his sombrero, 
and seemed almost afraid to raise his eyes 
from the floor. But Chu-chu smiled frankly 
at me. 

“lario,” I began kindly in my best Span- 
ish, but noticed that he started and glanced 
up quickly at me, “you have been a good 
friend of ours, and as you are to be married 
tomorrow, the Doctor and I wish to make 
you a small present.” 

Here I pointed to a chair containing some 
of my husband’s cast-off clothing in geod 
repair, together with a brilliant red and yel- 
low bandana, so dear to the Mexican heart. 

I paused expectantly while Chu-chu gave 
an exclamation of surprise and pleasure. 
But Ilario seemed dazed. He stared first 
at the clothing and then at me, as if sus- 
picious of the whole affair. Finally Chu- 
Chu nudged him and whispered in his ear. 

“Ah, Sefiora,” he muttered uneasily, 
“gracias, muchas gracias, Se?tora.” 


These old Blas would, 


I was hurt and turned from him im- 
patiently. “Chu-chu,” I said, smiling at 
her, “you are a good girl and have always 
waited on me well. I wish you a long 
and happy life. Will you accept a little 
present?” 

I smiled again at her eager, happy face, 
and drew forth a simple white cashmere 
dress, which I had long since outgrown, but 
had freshened up with bright pink ribbons. 
Chu-chu sprang forward with a scream of 
delight and knelt before it. 

“Sefiora, Sefiora,” she cried. “It is for 
me? Is the dress really mine? or do you 
just lend it? No, no, it shall belong to 
Chu-chu? Oh the grand, the beautiful, the 
noble dress!” 

Tears filled her eyes and for several 
minutes she raved over the cashmere in ex- 
travagant Mexican style, trying its effect 
this way and that against her olive face 
and red lips, and pausing now and again to 
load first me and then the gown with 
the most enthusiastic adjectives in her 
vocabulary. 

Meanwhile Ilario stood silently by, his 
eyes big with wonder, as he stared from 
the dress to Chu-chu and from Chu-chu to 
me. Suddenly without warning he burst 
into tears, and throwing himself at my feet, 
seized my hand. 

“ Dios, mio Dios! What will the noble 
Sefiora say? How can I tell her of my 
shame, my sorrow? Ah, Ilario the miser- 
able, the wretched!” he wailed. 

“What is it?” I cried in amazement. 
“* What have you done, boy?” For knowing 
the hot-blooded Southern temperament, and 
remembering his strange conduct during 
the past two weeks, I feared something 
dreadful had happened. 

But he only moaned the more. 
forgive me, indeed I will not again! Oh, 
the white dress I wanted for Chu-chu — the 
beautiful white gown that has made Ilario 
miserable! Would that I had never seen 
it. O, Dios, that I had never stolen the 
Sefiora’s white dress!” 

At this a light began to dawn upon me, 
and I felt much relieved. 

“ And so it was you, Ilario, you who took 
my dress?” I said sorrowfully. 

Again the boy buried his face in his 
hands and swayed to and fro in an aban- 
don of grief. By this time Chu-chu with 
ready sympathy was also weeping violently, 


** Sefiora, 








and seeing that all her pleasure was about 
to be spoiled, I laid my hand On Ilario’s 
shoulder." alge Bs> 
“Come,” I said, speaking as I would to a 
child, “the Sefiora forgives Ilario, because 
she knows he did not really mean to steal 
the white dress, but wanted it so much for 
Chu-chu. Is it not so? Now Ilario will 
give back the gown to the Seiiora, and will 
never take anything again, because he is so 
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sorry. Then he and Chu-chu and the Sefiora 
will always be good friends.” 
By degrees the sobbing ceased; and pres- 
ently both smiled through their tears. 
Peace being thus restored, Chu-chu tenderly 
gathered up the precious cashmere, and to- 
gether with arms full they left the room, their 
faces shining with happiness like two chil- 
dren, as they softly murmured, “Ah, the good 
Sefiora.—gracias @ Dios, gracias 4 Dios!” 
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A LONELY stretch of pallid sky, 
Uncertain drops of rain, dashed fitfully 

Hither and thither ’cross the mesa land, 

And mighty sobs as from Prometheus bound 

Upon the rocky cliffs, about whose feet 

Beat the still gray waves of darkening fog. 





In yon arroyo’s bed the cottonwoods 

Catch the wan light upon their rustling leaves, 
And bend and bow like monks before the altar; 
The sad gray sagebrush, type of bitterness, 

Bows to the wind and broods above the sand; 

The butcher-bird with wild, menacing cry 

Darts like an evil spirit through the gloom; 

The wind, with mighty scourging drives the clouds, 
And tells its secrets with a moan of pain. 


Strange thoughts, long dormant in the heart of man, 
Rise and knock at the portal of the soul, 

Demand and gain admittance to those halls 

Held sacred to the flower of love and truth, 

And eat like cankers at the roots of hope. 


But low-browed Silence stalks across the plain, 

Even the sagebrush lifts its head to listen, 

And the heart of man beats to a quicker tune. 

The veil of clouds is lifted in the east, 

And in that outer glory half revealed 

Old San Jacinto lifts above the fog 

Its mighty head, snow-crowned and touched with light. 
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A type it stands of steadfastness and strength, 
And breathes its benediction o’er the plain. 

It bids poor craven man to conquer fate; 

To take his piteous life upon his back, 

And with but bloody foot-prints for a guide, 
Toil ever upward o’er the cruel stones, — 

Till, there upon the summit in the light, 

4 His burden from his shoulders slips away 

And lies forever buried ’neath the snow. 
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MIRROR LAKE, YOSEMITE 
Charmian Kittredge, Berkeley 


THE OVERLAND PRIZE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CONTEST—II 


HE readers of the OVERLAND have be- 
gun, so far as the signs show, to take 

quite an interest in the Photographic Con- 
test. Many of them will eagerly scan the 
second selection, herewith printed, and 
compare them faithfully with those of the 
December issue, to form a fair judgment as 
to the deserving picture for the first award 
of prizes. The ballot appears in our adver- 
tising pages, and the OVERLAND respect- 
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fully urges each of its readers to cut it out 
and fill it with his choice of contesting pic- 
tures in the two numbers. Let nobody 
take into account only the pictures in this 
number with the ballot, but carefully com- 
pare all the fifteen plates in the two num- 
bers in the contest. 

Of course the OVERLAND cannot in fair- 
ness suggest the grounds of judgment. 
The “best” picture is the one to be chosen, 
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Copyright, 1896, by Alvin H. Waite 


FOREST SHADOWS 
Alvin H. Waite, 910 C Street, Tacoma, Washington 


whether in subject or treatment, or photo- 
graphic execution, as appeals most strongly 
to the person voting. 

“4It will be noticed that in several instances 
two pictures by the same person are printed. 
The selection was made of the pictures that 
seemed most likely to prove popular, and 
with the idea of giving as wide a range of 
subjects as possible, for the sake of variety 
and to meet the most varied tests. 
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The titles of most of the pictures pre- 
sented so far are sufficiently explanatory of 
the pictures. They are those chosen by the 
senders of the picture in every case where 
a title was given. 

Already photographs for the second con- 
test have begun to come in, and it promises 
to be larger in the number of contestants 
than the first. This is as it should be. The 
interest of the public in these contests will 
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BRIDAL VEIL FALLS, YOSEMITE 


Charmian Kittredge, Berkeley 


undoubtedly grow as the year goes on; for 
six contests, each taking two months, will 
carry it through the year, and before it is 
over hundreds of our amateur friends all 
over the country will be represented. The 
number of plates the OVERLAND will print 
in each number or each contest is not fixed. 
All that seem to have a chance of a prize 
are selected, whether they be few or many, 
and it is certain that the general readers of 
the magazine will not quarrel with the 
policy that gives them so many beautiful 
pictures. 

A feature of the contests to follow has 
been suggested that will add to the interest 
of the pictures. It is that whenever the 
sender wishes he may enclose with his 
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photograph a short description of the place 
or incident it portrays, telling anything 
that seems to him to add to the interest of 
the picture itself. This matter, when it 
seems to the Editors to be available, will be 
printed with the picture, and thus serve to 
explain it more fully or show what has 
been the intention of the photographer. 
At the same time it is not to be considered 
compulsory at all to send any text with the 
pictures, and voters will be requested still 
to confine their attention in making choice 
to the plates themselves. 

Whenever, too, no text is sent and it 
seems to the Editors that to readers in gen- 
eral some explanation is needed and it can 
be supplied, that will be done. It is some- 
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Number 13 LOVER’S LANE, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA GROUNDS 
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Number 14 STRAWBERRY CREEK, AND BRIDGE AT TELEGRAPH AVENUE ENTRANCE 
TO UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA GROUNDS 


Numbers 13 and 14 by F. T. Mumma, 2223 Chapel Street, Berkeley 
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“* BLOSSOM ” 





Mrs. Walter E. Magee, Berkeley 


times forgotten by our correspondents to 
what a varied and widely scattered public 
the OVERLAND appeals. From California 
school children to dwellers in the Orient 
and Old World, it seeks its audience, and 
matters of everyday to one class may be 
all Greek to another. 

It may be remarked that there are three 
prizes offered in each competition and yet 
the voters are asked to vote for only one. 
That seemed to the Editors the best method, 
because it is hardly fair to trespass farther 
on our readers’ patience than to ask them 
to make a selection of the one picture that 
pleases them best. There will, doubtless, 


be a sufficient variety of opinions to make 
the vote scatter among the different pic- 
tures, and the prizes will be awarded to 
the three contestants receiving the high- 
est vote, first, second, and third, respec- 
tively. 

In closing let the voters bear in mind the 
need of promptness. It is desired to an- 
nounce the result of this first competion in 
the February number, though if votes are 
slow it may be considered best to defer it 
till the March number. To get it into the 
February issue the polls will have to close 
by January 15, and that means rapid voting 
on the part of our Eastern readers. 
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Five -o’clock -and-already- dark ; 
he -fingers - are: stiff: as -horn, and -hark ! — 
he- passing host: of the:year that-is- sped, 
Once -for his live self-and-once for-his- dead, 
Tope by turn -on - the -windou’s verge, — 

ne! Two! 
And-mark _you- his-peearn.and-then-his-dirge, 
Hou-strangely. alike they grew. 


Passing ghost with the troubled face. 
oomins and sladdening in your place. 

It- must be-wonderful to stand 

With -the old and-the new on cither hand. 

Certain: at twelve of the clock to find, 

The new-life- come with the old- behind 


Dead io-the old-vear—cold-as ils snows . — 
Born-is- the newsrear —freshas -its rose . 
Ah, who could comfort you , 
Mourning your -manhood dead ? — 
bed wilh new life ames ; 
\ Srieve in gloom:and-grue ? 
Wars. and laughter, death. and - life, 
Move you with alternate strife ; 
It is not all strange-vour -dirge 

ould in pecan half way - merse 











From Painting by Maurice Leloir 


THE PILLAGE OF BEAUTY BY LAW 
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URING the fourth exhi- 
bition of the French 
Aquarellists at the gal- 
lery in rue de Seze, the 
mass of visitors lumped 

themselves together, snow- 

bali-like, before a master- 
work in water-color, repre- 
senting some sheriff’s officers 
of the last century, in the 
act of making an inventory of 

a set of Louis XVI. furniture. 

One of these curs of appraisers, 

a big bulbous fellow, with sly 

} expression, lifts up and exhibits 

with a laugh a love of a little pink 
pair of stays, with silver stitching, 
which one of his comrades has just 
drawn out of a secret closet hidden in the 
wall, whose mystery he has unearthed by 
dint of scratching with his nails and sound- 
ing with the head of his wand. A third 
person, leaner than the stick under his arm, 
and looking like a beadle escaped from his 
pews, catalogues in a register the pillage of 

Beauty by Law. You would say three ra- 

vens in the nest of a dove. The fabrics 

lie over the floor; the little trunks disem- 
boweled, the jewel caskets ruptured at the 
lock, the fans and the feathered parasols, 
all the elegant toys of a young, rich, pleas- 
ure-loving lady’s home, seem to be shedding 
those tears of inanimate things which Vir- 
gil describes. A stout lady’s maid, attract- 
ive and plump, watches the sacking of the 
apartment, furious, but unable to interfere. 

The picture is complete and the drama 

delicious. 

One evening, when I was admiring for 
about the tenth time the delightful wit of 
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PAIR OF STAYS 


By EMILE BERGERAT AND MAURICE LELOIR 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY MAURICE LELOIR 


[SEVERAL inquiries as to the frontispiece of the December number, “The Pillage 
of Beauty by Law,” have come to the OVERLAND, and to make the meaning of that 
picture plain (and it is reprinted for those to see who begin their OVERLAND subscrip- 
tion with the January number), we here reprint from the rare French edition the tale it 
illustrates. 


Acknowledgements are due to Messrs. Goupil & Co. of Paris.—Eb.] 


this composition, its picturesque design, its 
novel arrangement, and all the eminently 
French merits which illuminate it, a neigbor- 
ing personage rapped me over the shoulder. 
It was none other than Maurice Leloir, the 
author of the aquarelle, the painter of in- 
exhaustible fancy, he whom the people have 
already called the fourth Saint Aubin. I 
paid him my sincere compliments. “My 
faith,” said I, “this is a case to say with 
the ballad-singer, they have none such in 
England.” 

“Know then, my dear critic,” began the 
artist, “that this little pink pair of stays 
has a history. I bought them in the coun- 
try, of an old second-hand merchant, a 
perfect Jew, though a Christian. As my 
better luck would have it, he had never 
taken them out of their box; accordingly, 
he had never spied the roll of papers 
secreted in the cotton, and on which were 
written such things, all sorts of things in 
fact! Now, if you would like to make 
yourself acquainted with this manuscript, 
you can tell me what you think of it. The 
brothers de Goncourt have just found on 
the quays the manuscript of the Count de 
Caylus, which aided to complete the life of 
Watteau. For my part, I have found in a 
curiosity shop what may serve to make out 
the history of the loveliest waist of the 
eighteenth century.” And next morning I 
received from Maurice Leloir the curious 
roll in question, on whose first leaflet I read, 
in large text:— 
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I wAs made to measure by D——, the 
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celebrated ladies’ “ taylor,” whom every one 
knows perfectly. The device by which the 
measure was obtained is something uncom- 
mon. She of whom I was to be the mould 
was eighteen years of age; she was just 
as waxen as possible, and she had such per- 
sonal advantages as to neck and waist that 
she was especially coquettish about them. 
But her parents, old creatures, formal as 
Jansenists, and alarmed by the furious ser- 
mons against corsets, thundered by their 
priest —in those days it was the mode to 
preach against us in open pulpit — would 
not hear of the new fashions for their 
daughter, so the illustrious D was 
shown to the door. But D—— had the 
spirit of a true artist, one who would not 
be beaten by a trifle. Notified of the de- 
sire of the young lady, he procured the 
connivance of the chambermaid, and by 
means of a rope-ladder, like a very Faublas, 
he introduced himself by night into the 
dressing-room, and there took the measures 
required. I may say without vanity that 
never did stays fit better the beauties of 
which they were to be the mask and demon- 
stration. I am the true portrait of the 
slenderness and sensibility of my propriet- 
ress, just as the bowl of Paris was the per- 
fect mould of Helen’s bosom. 





U. 


THE father of my mistress was a most 
ridiculous wiseacre, wholly occupied with 
ornithology. His days were passed in a 
cage. He chirped and talked bird-language 
with his canaries. The old countess, his 
wife, cemented to her high-backed chair, 
with its stuffed side-pieces, napped gently 
until the long nap of death disposed of her. 
Sylvia — that was my proprietress’s name, 
—- Sylvia treated them respectfully. But I, 
who touched her heart so closely, I know 
that it often beat the bushes. She was 
eighteen years old, observe, and her figure 
was now turned to perfection. 

The first time I was tried on—O, with 
what precautions! —I felt a delightful full- 
ness. I adhered already as firmly as possi- 
ble to her form, and 1 embraced it as never 
lover embraced his enamorata. But D—— 
considered that all was not yet as it should 
be. In pulling the stay-lace he dared to 
set a knee against her graceful little back! 
I thought the lace would break. Ah! if 
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the adept in ornithology had seen us all at 
that moment! Very well, if you will be- - 
lieve me, nothing gave in the whole car- 
pentry, and nature had naught to complain 
of in the masterpiece of stay-making. If 
the white shoulders turned rose-color, that 
was all. As for myself, it seemed to me, in 
that instant, that 1 was the most privileged 
being on earth. 


Il. 


MY coming out in the world coincided 
with that of my young mistress. It was at 
a court baJl. I recollect that I was jealous, 
yes indeed! jealous with reason. Sylvia 
was to dance the minuet at this ball, and I 
counted on triumphing with her by the 
grace of her shape. I was thinking of how 
I should show off, and place in the best 
light, the exquisite ripeness of which I was 
the babbling treasurer. The brocade glis- 
tened over my curvatures, the skirts radi- 
ated like a firework from my corselet of 
steel. But the ungrateful Sylvia was not 
satisfied with being a goddess from her hair 
to her waist; she had, besides, a pair of 
tiny feet of which she was proud, and I saw 
her, before she climbed into the chariot, 





make Martine put on them a pair of aston- 
ishing little slippers, in prunella, with heels 
of most insolent elevation, of which heels I 
augured no good. “Many a girl,” thought I, 
“runs away when she wears such shoes.” 
At the ball she carried off every heart. 
The quality would not turn their eyes on 
any but her. I felt their hardy arms sur- 
round me more pressingly than was strictly 
necessary, and | swelled with indignation. 
All of a sudden I was aware of an unusual, 
indeed, of a redoubled palpitation. It was 
as if a Paris’s apple, or two, was just ready 
to pounce from the parent tree in a high 
wind. A young man had approached Sylvia. 
He was whispering in her ear. The minuet 
began, and now it was the turn of the tiny 
slipper to attract every eye. Sylvia did 
not trip in the grass, for there was none 
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handy; but after the minuet asingularcrack- nor further the loves of a pretty mistress. 
ling advertised me that I was playing anew So Martine flung them in a corner, while | en 
character, and that my functions were in- was put carefully into my bandbox, where the 
creased by those of a letter- I went to sleep. mt 
box. By what miracle Sylvia I h 
contrived to make place be- IV. bir 
tween me and herself for A MAN who sees a big loo 
this triangle of musk- goose in a lane and finds pre 
scented paper, I cannot it disputing his passage, ge 
understand to thisday. My is not more confounded og! 
shape was not that of a than was Sylvia’s uncle of 
hat box, to be the reposi- when he learned the flight 
tory of a “cocked-hat.” of his niece by the very 
The sheet was tender, but language of ornithology. 1%, 


less tender than the celes- 
tial grindstone of which 
little by little it took the 
exact curve. 

An old uncle of Sylvia’s, 
a man of high favor at 
court, a former dragoon 
of the Queen’s forces, and 
who had come to the ball 


He brandished furiously 
an umbrella which he 
carried by day and slept 
with at night; he swore 
he would catch her and 
clap her in a convent. 

But where was she? 

Do you see this grace- 
ful boat which glides be- 





as her escort, hunted out tween the rushes, coasting Ke 
my pretty mistress at a bank of verdure? It is , 
length and bore her away. the very weather for love, a 
I was gratified with this but especially for that i 


step. He even made a 
pretty speech which I ap- 
propriated to myself. “I 
am your body-guard,” says 
he. I was flattered and 
touched, and thought with 
disdain of the two little 





pastoral and melancholic 
kind of love which has 
just been introduced as 
the very latest fashion 
by Rosseau, the philoso- 
pher of Geneva. And the 
boatwoman, sitting mus- 


shoes, those stupid dwarfs, who could not ingly in the prow, who is it but Sylvia! 
for their part take care of scented notes And the young flute-player, who out- 
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warbles the thrushes and fills the groves 
with his rustic “notes! I recognize him; 
’t is he, the handsome minuet-dancer. O! 
Daphnis! O! Chloe! Where are you navi- 
gating on those perfidious waters of the 
Marne? The faithful oarsman listens to the 
music, leaning on his tiller, over which leap 
the water-insects and dragon-flies. ‘“Ce- 
lestial Charms of Sylvia,” indeed! — and 
the echo, like a traitor, goes about telling 
everybody, “Sylvia! Sylvia!” 

Alas! the hapless innocents, they hardly 
fancied that this echo was to be their de- 
struction. Hidden ir the lofty herbage, a 
man was watching them. He has his fatal 
umbrella and the handle thereof contains a 
sword. And you, my imprudent mistress, 
you threw me aside this morning, and I can- 
not protect you with my corselet of steel! 

But no, the dreadful uncle does not 
emerge from his hiding place. If you are 
the brother of a expert on canaries you 
must carry out the character. “ What do 
I hear?” hecries. “Are these the dickey- 
birds of my brother?” And then when he 
looks close, they are too happy, and too 
pretty as they are. Time enough for ven- 
geance. And the brother of the ornithol- 
ogist still sits in brood! “Celestial charms 
of Sylvia! Celestial charms of Sylvia!” 
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They wander arm in arm up the bank. 
An apple-tree leans against a small hunting- 
lodge, an enchanted little shelter full of 
shepherdesses, who recline in tapestry 
around the walls, behind sleepy arm-chairs, 
in a dreamy twilight and in an atmosphere 
always cool. He has drawn her to the 
shadow of the old apple-tree, whose knotty 
arms are lifted angrily above their heads. 
And a kiss sounds sharply, just as an an- 
cient umbrella falls upon them with pre- 
cision out of the tree. “Rascal!” cries the 
Queen’s dragoon. y 


THEY are married! This vengeance is 
that of the cruel uncle. She puts me on 
once more, for the wedding. I believe the 
uncle has acted for the best. * * * 

I am dying of spleen and neglect in my 
bandbox. The railing is discarded when it 
grows too feeble for the ripened tree. The 
doctor has come, however. Tonight I fancied 
I heard the gentle complaints of some little 
being. My career is over; the vineyards 
are gathered. 

(A year later.) Alas! The count was a 
cheat. He has lost his fortune at the gam- 
ing tables of Mother Guimard. There is a 
vendue at home. I will get into my secret 
closet. I have just seen the head of a 
sheriff’s officer. Goodby, Sylvia. 
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TO KLONDIKE BY RIVER AND LAKE 


A BUSINESS MAN’S EXPERIENCE 


By THOMAS MAGEE 


¥°4{ THOUSANDS of persons, from all portions 
of the world, are going into the Yukon 
mining region next season, by way of Dyea 
or Skagua to Lake Bennett, and thence by 
lakes and rivers, in boats or scows, a dis- 
tance of nearly six hundred miles to Daw- 
son. All of these people, as well as those 
who have relatives in that country, will be in- 
terested in the following personal narrative 
of Thomas Ma- 
gee, who made 
the trip last 
summer and has 
just returned to 
San Francisco. ] 


ON July 28th 
I left San 
Francisco to 
make a_ short 
Alaskan trip, in- 
tending to go to 
Dyea or Skagua 
only, and return 
by the same 
steamship. But 
when I reached 
Skagua, I went 
on over the new 
and then dread- 
ful trail of that 
name to Lake 
Bennett (forty- % 
twomiles), where 

the water trip to 
Dawson begins. 

I then decided 

that I would accompany my son to Dawson, 
fully expecting to find steamers on the 
Yukon. These steamers were to leave 
Dawson somewhere between the 10th and 
20th of September, connecting at the 
mouth of the Yukon with ocean steamships 
for San Francisco. 


'The illustrations are from negatives taken by 
Thomas Magee, Jr. 
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PACKING TO THE LAKES! 


We left Lake Bennett at 4 Pp. M. on Au- 
gust 27th. Rain was falling, the wind was 
high, the clouds inky in color, dense of 
texture, and lying very low, covering the 
mountains down to within about four hun- 
dred feet of the water. The lake where we 
started averaged half a mile in width. The 
wind, blowing harder constantly, was a fair 
one. We could have used no other wind, 
the boat being 
a flat-bottomed 
one, and our sail, 
nine by seven 
feet in size, 
therefore,neces- 
sarily, a square 
one. The boat, 
made of green 
lumber, was 
twenty-five feet 
in length over 
all; twenty-two 
feet inside. Her 
beam was five 
and two thirds 
feet, and the 
width on the bot- 
tom three and 
two thirds feet. 
Whitehall (boat- 
men’s) boats on 
our bay are nine- 
teen feet in 
length, three and 
one half feet 
beam, and are 
propelled by 
nine-foot oars. We had two ten-foot blud- 
geons, called oars by courtesy. They weighed 
quite one third more than well-made oars 
of ash. 

We sailed until seven o’clock. The boat, 
having no keel, yawed very badly. The sea 
was high then, and the landing, the shore 
being a lee one, very difficult to make. 
Because of the storm.and rain it was almost 
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dark,— indeed, a more gloomy 
evening could hardly be imagined. 
We anchored the boat solidly astern 
by a seventy-pound stone, and by 
a line from the bow ashore, leay- 
ing her in deep water. Under 
the trees, twenty-five feet from 
the beach, we were in shelter and 
almost out of the rain. 

The next morning was calm, 
sunny, and beautiful. It may be 
supposed that, in going upon such 
a long lake and river journey, of 
578 miles, we had a special chart 
and special directions; but we had 
neither. Our sole _ instructions 
were to keep to the left. If we 
had done so at noon, we would have 
been taken ten miles out of our 
course. A boat following us made 
that mistake. At one o’clock we 
got out of the lake and into a 
river called Caribou Crossing, lead- 
ing to the Windy Arm of Tagish 
lake. We there had a fair, strong 
wind for two hours, and camped 
after a pleasant day. The third day we 
were in Windy Arm. At one o’clock it began 
to blow in our favor. We were sailing near 
the lee side of the lake when the wind 
shifted instantly against us, and for safety 
we had to cross Windy Arm, a name which 
for us needed no definition, about one and 
one half miles, in the teeth of agale. We 
made headway, but by inches only. It took 
an hour and a half to get in shore, a very 
heavy rain meantime falling. 

For two hours on the shore there, in rub- 
ber clothing, we sat patiently to be rained 
on, the downpour being too heavy to allow 
of cooking. We had a big camp-fire. It 
was cheerful, but not drying. Our tent had 
been set up two hundred feet above the 
lake in sphagnum moss, about two and a 
half feet deep, which, despite the heavy 
rain, was not wet. At six the rain stopped, 
and we slept pretty dry and comfortable. 

The next day, on Lake Marsh, we had a 
very strong head wind ail day, with some 
rain. The next day, still on Lake Marsh, 
with a gale of head wind, we pulled from 
a quarter after seven A. M. until six P. M. 
I should not, indeed, say we pulled; we rather 
oar-dragged our overloaded boat along, by 
pulling against a gale, at the rate of about 
one and a half miles an hour until four, 
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THE MAGEE PARTY ON LAKE BENNETT 


when we entered the Lewis river, the wind 
still ahead but the current with us until 
half past six P. M., where, in a cold open 
spot, we camped. 

Only those who understand the size of 
our boat and oars as given above, and the 
great weight and clumsiness of the latter, 
can appreciate the task of pulling such a 
boat, and a load equal to ten grown 
people, for eight and three quarter hours 
against a gale of wind. To escape into the 
river, where there was a current in our 
favor, even though the wind was still a 
head one, was a relief that could hardly be 
exaggerated. We thought we deserved dry 
weather that evening, after such a day, but 
we did not get it. Rain fell heavily on us 
and our cheerless supper, as we ate it, at 
half past seven P. M. 

The next day at noon we reached the 
Cafion, and after unloading our goods, ran 
the rapids. The water was raised in broad 
sheets in the worst part of the run, and I be- 
lieve that the boat was for an appreciable 
time thrown up on this water and was half 
uplifted in that liquid sheet and half in air. 
“Our sides literally drank water and our keel 
cut air.” We shipped much water in the half 
mile shoot and rush. We camped below the 
falls in exposed open ground, in rain. 














ON LAKE MARSH 


Two miles below the Cafion, in bad water, 
the White Horse rapids were reached. My 
son there first steered our boat and after- 
wards that of two young men we had met 
and who were traveling with us. The first 
boat after the terrible tossing was one 
sixth full of water. I was to have gone on 
the second boat, but all three of the young 
men advised me not to go, as ours were the 
only boats that day to run the rapids. Six 
other boats were let down by the west, the 
safest side of the river, by ropes. I deeply 
regretted subsequently that I did not go in 
the boat. Early in the morning is the time 
to run both cafion and rapids. We lost two 
days, loading and unloading at the cafion 
and rapids, all in rain and the very great- 
est possible discomfort. At the rapids we 
were ninety-seven miles only from our 
starting point at Lake Bennett. 

We left the point below the rapids at 
eleven A. M. and reached, with a three to 
four mile current, the foot of the river at 
five p. M— thirty-one miles,— pushing along 
until six, along the shores of Lake Le 
Barge. It would be difficult to exaggerate 
the discomforts of this pull from the rapids 
that day. It rained nearly all day, and we 
were wet, cold, and miserable. The sun, a 
dull, mother-of-pearl, watery spot, tried 
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frequently to look out of weeping 
clouds, but they always ran over 
him and shut him in. We were 
that day wet, cold, and hungry for a 
mid-day meal, which, because of 
the rain, we did not stop to cook. 
Everything, indeed, was_persist- 
ently miserable. We had a very 
fine camp that night on the shores 
of the lake. The rain stopped at 
five, but the wind rose. 

We prayed for a fair wind, but 
next morning a furious gale was 
blowing, dead in our teeth. We 
therefore had to remain there for 
forty hours, our tent being blown 
down twice. The weather was 
dry, and we embraced the oppor- 
tunity to dry our blankets and 
clothing, all of which were damp. 
The day was not all dry, for it 
showered for two hours. In those 
portions of British Columbia and 
Alaska through which we passed, 
it was either constantly raining or 
threatening to rain. Sunny skies 
and dry weather were rare exceptions. 
With them and fair winds the trip would 
have been a pleasure; as it was, everything 
was persistently and nearly constantly ad- 
verse, delaying us and others very much, 
and trying the strength of the strongest 
and the patience of the most patient to the 
utmost. We believed that the strong winds 
and rain we so often encountered were at 
this season the precursors of snow and 
winter. The wind in the evening on Lake 
Le Barge was exceedingly wild, and the 
waves so high that our boat could not have 
lived in them. Over all the landscape, too, 
was the sense of profound loneliness and 
the knowledge of winter and very short 
days near at hand. Delay from head winds, 
with rain and gloomy, wild, and intensely 
dense clouds was therefore excessively dis- 
couraging. 

One trial was spared us; our boat leaked, 
but not badly, especially in view of the 
fact that she was built of green lumber. 
She behaved well in the wild waters of the 
cafion, and in the tossing, white, fearfully 
broken and jumping waters of the rapids. 

Although it was still blowing hard, we 
left our first camp on Lake Le Barge at ten 
on the morning of the third day, pulling 
against a very strong head wind and sea for 
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two hours, crossing the lake. We 
pulled down that side, still with a 
head wind, until half past five 
o'clock. All of the next day was 
spent on the lake. At eleven the 
next day we reached the Yukon 
river, and its fine, strong current 
of four miles an hour. The wind 
was still a head one. On the third 
we reached old Fort Selkirk near 
the junction of the Yukon and 
Pelly rivers. Good currents but 
head winds were constant. 

The last night of our boat journey 
was a very severe one. We slept 
in the boat. It snowed heavily and 
was excessively cold. Our sail was 
over us. We were forced to raise 
it up at two A. M., it being then 
oppressively heavy with snow. 
When we arose, the wind was a 
freezing and deeply cutting head 
one, and the scene strongly sub- 
Arctic. My fingers were numb all 
day from holding the oars. It 
stopped snowing at ten, but the cut- 
ting wind continued. At noon, with just room 
to land, under a Yosemitic granite cliff, we 
built a fire and cooked lunch. The wind 
was invisible ice in its razor-like keenness 
and cutting power, fierce from the north, too. 
I worked long at my fingers, but could not 
restore feeling or blood to them. Dawson 
was fifty-seven miles distant, and as we 
feared a continuance of the snow and wind 
and still further depression of the tempera- 
ture below zero, we determined to keep on 
pulling that day until we reached that town, 
which we did at six P.M. Each of us that 
day pulled two of the oar bludgeons from 
six, twenty A. M. until six P. M., with one 
hour’s stop for lunch only. That nothing 
heats one like eating was demonstrated at 
that meal. Our strength, too, was im- 
mensely increased by it. There were rice, 
beans, bacon, over-aged moose meat, dried 
tomatoes, and dessicated onions, in the pot. 
The onions were extra dry, from old age. 
This heterogeneous dish was topped off 
with two cups of cocoa each. Life, chilled 
from Arctic-like cold, furnaced up again in 
the digestive regions, and despite my still 
partly frozen fingers we heeded not trials, 
fatigue, or distance, but bent once more to 
our oars. Such a pull.as we had that day 
is easily described, but only those who have 
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WHITE HORSE RAPIDS 


done such work under such trying circum- 
stances know what it means. 

Whose who make the trip to Dawson 
by the route herein described should put all 
of their provisions and clothing in canvas 
sacks dipped in paraffine. They will thus 
be thoroughly waterproof. Much of our 
provisions was damaged by rain or water 


shipped. We had no stove. All voyagers 


should take a sheet-iron stove with an oven. 
They should cook and camp also in their 
boats. Much time will be saved by cooking 
in the boat, and drier sleeping can be had 
in the boat than by going ashore. 

When we reached Dawson the wind was 
fearfully cutting, and the temperature 
away below freezing. We thought only of 
eating, and on sausages, tea, and bread, in 
a tent restaurant, we feasted and fattened 
in stomach-plethoric content. 

In closing, I desire to speak of the char- 
acter of the country and its scenery be- 
tween salt water at Skagua and Dawson 
(Klondike) a distance of about 620 miles, 
although by some said to be only 578 miles. 
A low summit (White’s Pass), 2,400 to 2,500 
feet in height, is crossed on the trail, be- 
tween Skagua and Lake Bennett, a distance 
of fully 42 miles, although on one map most 
erroneously called only 27 miles. The ele- 
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vation is not great, but the snow line is 
just above it. When we crossed there, 
the clouds were dense and low-lying, heavy 
fog prevailed, and a very cold rain was fall- 
ing. The gloom and severity of the ele- 
ments, and the presence of dwarf timber 
only, created the impression of much greater 
height. Their severity showed that what 
the country lacked in elevation, it attained 
in the Arctic-like northern latitude, each 
degree northward being equal to one thou- 
sand feet of elevation, I believe. On the 
entire trip I did not see any mountain with 
a greater elevation than four thousand feet. 
That one lay northwest of Lake Le Barge. 
The country all 
the way is not 
mountainous but 
hilly, the eleva- 
tion of the hills — ~ 
being only five © ~~ 
hundred to fif- | 

teen hundred 
feet, and far 
more frequently 
the former than 
the latter. They 
are, however,ex- 
ceedingly pre- 
cipitous as a 
rule. Between 
the hills, and 
they are gener- 
ally in short 
ranges, lies level 
ground, much of 
it swampy and 
more of it 
slushy with thick 
sphagnum moss, 
in which the 
frequent rains do not so much settle as sift 
through. Yet the hills suggest mountains, 
they rise so directly and abruptly from the 
surrounding level ground. Cement palisades, 
rising directly and precipitously one hundred 
to two hundred feet are a constant feature of 
the landscape on the rivers. Rolling hills 
are often seen, not exhibiting rock gener- 
ally, but either cement, sandstone, or soil. 
The latter at that season is covered by a 
rusty dead grass. It gave these hills the 
appearance of being newly plowed. The 
rivers were five liundred to fifteen hundred 
feet in width, speaking generally, and 
bounding them were exceedingly charming 
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hills and valleys. The rivers ran about 
four miles an hour, but where there were 
bends, sometimes convex and sometimes 
concave, but mostly the former, strong cur- 
rents were formed, running six miles or 
more an hour. 

But the attractive feature of the land- 
scape, on the latter portion of the trip es- 
pecially, was the autumnal colors of the 
woods. None of the congregations of trees, 
coniferous or deciduous, through which we 
passed, deserved the name of woods, in 
point of size, they were so spindly and low- 
set. The prevailing tree of the first class 
was the spruce, the best building and fuel 
tree of that part 
of the country, 
though it is a 
poor wood for 
either purpose. 
Pines, and they 
were very small, 
ceased at the 
White Horse 
rapids. The de- 
ciduous trees 
were aspen, 
birch, and cot- 
ton-wood, with 
scrub-willow on 
river and lake 
banks. The trees 
last named rose 
from a height of 
ten to thirty feet 
only, the latter 
being an excep- 
tional growth. 
Autumnal col- 
ors appeared in 
the leaves of the 
aspen.and birches about the first week of 
September. They imparted to them a variety, 
beauty, and glory, of a greatly varied and re- 
markable character. The way these trees 
climbed up and passed over the hills was 
especially noticeable. They were, indeed, 
immensely wide-spread. And yet the char- 
acteristic color of other woods in autumn 
was wanting. There wasno red, except that 
occasionally given by the strawberry red of 
the low-lying and dying leaves of the sweet 
wild rose. The prevailing colors were yel- 
low and green; but how shall I describe the 
variety of the tints of these two colors; 
there were canary, cream, Bartlett pear, 
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lady-finger, russet apple, and Win- 
ter Nellis pear yellows. Some of 
these shaded off toward orange, 
but never wholly reached that 
deeper and less beautiful color. 
The greens also greatly varied. 
There was white green, pea green, 
sea green, Spitzbergen apple green, 
and oak leaf green. But the yel- 
lows were the predominant, assert- 
ive colors. All combined, they 


suggested not color combinations, 
but color bursts, covering all the 
landscape, not alone by lake and 
river margins, but over the hills, 
to a height from five hundred to 
fifteen hundred feet. When we 
speak of autumn colors, we first 
think of red and then of flame, and 
then say that the woods in certain 
districts are aflame with reddish 
tints. There was practically no 
red in the woods of that wild land, 
yet they were lambently, most 
delicately, and as beautifully aflame 
in glowing yellow, blending toward rich 
orange. Then, between the light aspens and 
the birches were the somber and lonely 
spruces, the only conifers. That tree, with 
its soft black in the distance, had its base 
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CACHES OF PROVISIONS AT DAWSON 


nestled in amongst, and yet rose above the 
aspens and birches. The contrast of their 
wealth of evanescent greens and yellows 
with its somber and inviolate green, ap- 
proaching to black, was a very rich and 
beautiful and also harmonious 
blending of colors. The tallest of 
the spruces were not over seventy, 
and as a rule did not run over 
forty or fifty feet in height. A 
tree with a diameter of eighteen 
inches is a large specimen. None 
of the trees named made good fuel; 
even the spruce was sappy and not 
richly resinous. They were lighted 
with great difficulty at a camp fire. 
They finally blazed up rapidly and 
often died out unexpectedly and 
suddenly. Their poverty in rich 
inflammability was in striking con- 
trast to the coniferous “souls of 
fire and children of the sun” of 
the Sierra Nevada. 

For hundreds of miles we ran 
through these universal tree-leaf 
explosions of color. But this color 
did not last in its greatest glory 
for over two weeks. “It appear- 
eth for a little time and then van- 
isheth away.” Dry and dead falling 
leaves were then continuous, torn 





STEAMER KONKUK 


from dry stems by solemn, sad, or angry 
wintry winds; then were to be seen only 
naked, white aspen, birch, and cottonwood 
skeletons. 


Before me all things, stark and dumb, 
Seem praying for the snows to come. 


We saw very few streams running into 
either lakes or rivers until we got down 
the Yukon, at a point about seventy miles 
above Dawson. Then little cafions hid and 
harbored small streams, finally sending 
them out, singing, to the greater freedom 
of the mighty, discolored Yukon. 

We had about seven hours of fair winds 
only in our eighteen days’ trip from Lake 
Bennett to Dawson. Long continued rains, 
some snow, much frost, very frequent low- 
lying, dense clouds, and head gales of wind 
made our long row a most tedious and 


THE EVENING 
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tiresome one; but despite all of these draw- 
backs, there was full compensation in the 
scenery. Long-winding and exceedingly 
beautiful river vistas; widespread lake 
shores, especially on Lake Le Barge, with 
its islands and ironstone gateways, were 
very attractive. We saw repeated all the 
best scenery of the Hudson, the Columbia, 
and the Rhine, but set differently, as to 
woods, water, and general surroundings. 
The presence of these new features did 
not lessen or make me appreciate less what 
I had before seen elsewhere. I thus be- 
came more affluent in the scenic pictures 
hung upon the walls of my memory from 
passing through this lone, wild, northern 
scenery, by lakes, rivers, hills, and levels, 





INDIANS RAFTING ON THE YUKON 


illimitably spread out, with even yet 
only here and there a beholder and 
worshiper. 


OF THE YEAR 


THE sun sinks in gold, the drowsy air 
Toys softly with the crimson-dappled leaves; 
The calm old ocean’s beryled bosom heaves 
And sighs, the clean-limbed, noisy gulls repair 
To sweet repose,— and Evening’s magic weaves 
And siren lullabies to eye and ear 
Bring a great peace to seal the dear old year. 





Frank Carleton Teck. 
































FORT GUNNYBAGS IN 1856! 








FORT GUNNYBAGS 


THE OLD STRONGHOLD OF THE VIGILANCE COMMITTEE 
SHALL IT BE MARKED? 


PASSERS up and down Sacramento street, 

San Francisco, have noticed during 
December, 1897, that an old building at 
211 and 213 of that street, on the south 
side between Davis and Front streets, was 
being torn down. The reason was pretty 
evident, for the building had sunk till the 
threshold was below the sidewalk and it 


\The pictures are from contemporary prints. 
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could readily be seen that- a watchful fire 
marshal would be likely to insist that the 
cracked walls were a source of danger. 
Few, however, of the passers-by unless 
they were old timers in San Francisco knew 
that the demolished building, and still more 
the plain two-story structure by its side on 
the west, were historic landmarks whose 
equals in importance are rare in the city. 
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The Vigilance Committee of 1856 has 
been recognized by all who have studied 
Californian history as an episode of unique 
interest, and one of the most striking in- 
stances of the power of the American 
people, composite though it be, for self- 
government. It was outside of all the con- 
stituted methods of government, which by 
the peculiar circumstances of the time were 
given over to the enemies of justice; and 
yet it was not a mob, but an organized up- 
rising of the people. It bore a name similar 
to that of other organizations whose charac- 
ter is black with secret murder and lawless 
violence; and yet it differed from all that 
the name vigilante now means, in that it was 
no masked band suddenly attacking an un- 
prepared enemy under the cover of mid- 
night, but the irresistible rising of the best 
elements of the population, doing its will 
with calm deliberation and in the broad 
light of day. Its trials were conducted 
with all the safeguards of justice; and no- 
body has ever questioned the righteousness 
of its verdicts. It carried on negotiations 
with the Governor of the State almost as 
one sovereign power with its equal. Its 
leaders and members, far from cowering in 
secrecy lest they should be called to account 
for their deeds, were the best known and 
most substantial men of the community; 
and have ever since counted their connec- 
tion with the Committee a matter of just 
pride, and their framed certificates of mem- 
bership a precious heirloom to their chil- 
dren. 

The reason for all this and the conditions 
that created the need for the Committee it 
would take too long to tell here. They 
have been set forth at length in Hittell’s 
History of California, in Mr. Almarin B. 
Paul’s story of the Committee in the OVER- 
LAND for October, November, and Decem- 
ber, 1894, in William T. Coleman’s articles 
in the Century magazine, and in other acces- 
sible authorities. 

Only the points that pertain to the build- 
ing the Committee used as its headquarters 
concern us here. These, abstracted for 
this article by Mr. Theodore H. Hittell from 
his History, are as follows:— 


THE third volume of my “ History ” gives 
a full account of the building on the south 
side of Sacramento street between Davis and 
Front, which was known in the old days as 
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“Fort Gunnybags.” It is the low, two story, 
brick, business house, with flat roof, the 
fourth from the corner of Front street. It 
had been occupied by the firm of Truett and 
Jones, wholesale liquor merchants, up to 
Saturday, May 17, 1856, when the famous 
Vigilance Committee engaged the second 
story, moved into it, and established their 
head-quarters. For a short time Truett & 
Jones continued on the second floor, but, as 
the work of the Vigilance Committee ex- 
panded and more room was required, the 
firm was induced to remove, and the com- 
mittee took charge and control of the whole 
building and remained there until their final 
adjournment. 

It was there, in front of the second story 
windows, that James P. Casey and Charles 
Cora were hanged by the Committee on 
Thursday, May 22, 1856, — Casey for the 
murder of James King of William, editor of 
the San Francisco Evening Bulletin, and 
Cora for the murder of William H. Rich- 
ardson, United States Marshal. Wooden 
platforms had been run out from two of the 
windows, extending about a yard beyond 
the line of the building and provided with 
hinges at the edges of the sills. These 
platforms were held in horizontal position 
ky cords fastened at their outer ends, pass- 
ing up to beams which projected from the 
roof directly over them and then to the top 
of the building out of sight. To the pro- 
jecting beams were also attached the fatal 
ropes with nooses and slip knots, prepared 
beforehand. Casey was attended by Father 
Maraschi and Cora by Father Accolti. Armed 
files of Vigilance soldiers took up most of 
the street in front; but the rest of it and 
several vacant lots on the opposite side and 
the streets and housetops for blocks around 
were filled with immense crowds of sympa- 
thizing people, Everything was conducted 
as orderly and calmly as was possible under 
the circumstances. At twenty-one minutes 
after one o’clock in the afternoon, the legs 
of each having been strapped together, the 
ropes were adjusted about their necks; 
white caps were drawn over their heads; 
and at a signal from within the cords hold- 
ing up the platforms were severed on the 
roof and the doomed men fell a distance of 
about six feet. They died apparently with- 
out a struggle. -: aR pond 

The Vigilance Committee next proceeded 
to purge the community of some of its re- 
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FORT GUNNYBAGS 


maining objectionable characters, whom 
they arrested and confined in small rooms 
partitioned off on the second floor of the 
building. Billy Mulligan, Martin Gallagher, 
Billy Carr, Woolley Kearney, Edward Bul- 
ger, Charles P. Duane, and many others 
were confined there, while they were being 
tried and until their transportation out of 
the country. It was there, also, in one of 
these small apartments, that Francis Mur- 
ray, usually known as Yankee Sullivan, the 
prize-fighter and ballot-box stuffer, fearful 
of meeting his deserts on the scaffold, com- 
mitted suicide by severing the arteries of 
his left arm at the elbow with a table knife. 
It was in two of the same rooms that Joseph 
Hetherington and Philander Brace were sub- 
sequently confined and thence, on July 29th, 
taken by the Committee to their execution 
on a scaffold erected in Davis street be- 
tween Sacramento and Commercial, — Heth- 
erington on account of the murder of Dr. 
Andrew Randall and Brace for the murder 
of Captain Joseph B. West. When, how- 
ever, David S. Terry, a justice of the 
Supreme Court of the State, was arrested 
for stabbing Sterling A. Hopkins, none of 
these small rooms was considered secure 
enough, and a new, stronger, and more re- 
moved place of confinement was prepared 
in the second story of the adjoining build- 
ing on the east; afd it was there that he 
remained most of the time from June 21, 
the day of his arrest, till August 7, after 
Hopkins’ recovery from his wound, when he 
was released. 

For a considerable time after the organ- 
ization of the Committee, on account of the 
strenuous opposition of their enemies, who 
were ironically called the “Law and Order 
party,” great apprenensions were felt of a 
clash with the State, if not also with the 
United States, authorities; and the fact was 
recognized that the Vigilance headquarters 
would be untenable in case of an attack. 
There was consequently some talk of re- 
moving; but it ended only in efforts to 
strengthen the building as it was. Various 
things with this end in view were done; but 
the most remarkable — though there may 
be much question as to its real efficacy — 
was the fortification of the building by a 
sort of breastwork that was thrown up on 
the night of June 10th and gave to the 
place its distinctive name of “ Fort Gunny- 
bags,” by which it was subsequently known. 


“The plan of fortification referred to,” 
says the “History,” “consisted of a wall, con- 
structed of coarse sacks, usually known as 
gunnybags, filled with sand and piled up in 
such a manner as to form a breastwork 
nearly six feet thick and nearly ten feet 
high. This wall, extending out from the 
front corners of the building across the 
sidewalk and into the street and then run- 
ning along in the street in front of the 
building, made a sort of inclosure. What 
might be called embrasures were left at 
several points and particularly at the cor- 
ners, at each of which a cannon was placed; 
and all along the line there was an inside 
platform and openings from which a scath- 
ing fire of musketry could be poured. It 
seems to have been understood at the time 
of the construction of these works or just 
previous thereto, that the Law and Order 
party had tried to obtain or had obtained 
positions in the immediate neighborhood, 
from which the Vigilance building could be 
raked; and it was to counteract and foil its 
plans that these works, including the plant- 
ing of a fewsmall cannon on the roof of 
the building, were constructed. As has 
been said before, it is doubtful whether 
the works would have been of any account 
in case of a fight, and particularly if the 
Law and Order party had planted an effect- 
ive battery on Rincon hill or any other of 
the surrounding heights. But, whether so 
or not, they appear to have at least inspired 
confidence in the Vigilance Committee 
forces; and in that respect, if in no other, 
some praise was due from them to Francis 
J. Lippitt, afterwards colonel of their fourth 
regiment, to whom they were indebted not 
only for the idea, but also for the building 
of such a fortification.” 

Subsequently, on August 21st, 1856, and 
on the following two days, after the Com- 
mittee had finished their chief labors and 
were about ready to finally adjourn, the 
headquarters on Sacramento street were 
thrown open to public inspection; and dur- 
ing those days many thousands of persons, 
including most of the residents of San 
Francisco and many strangers, visited and 
examined them. By that time the sand-bag 
fortifications in front had been removed; 
but the cannon on the floor, the guns and 
swords in their racks, and the ammunition 
in the magazine all remained. Everything 
was scrupulously clean and in order. Por- 
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traits and pictures ornamented the walls; 
in one place was a bust of James King of 
William; in another the famous ballot-box, 
with false bottom and sides partially drawn 
out so as to show the stuffed ballots that 
had been found in it. The offices of the 
grand marshal, quartermaster and com- 
missary were finely carpeted. 

The room of the executive committee was 
perfectly plain, containing only several 
long tables, a lot of chairs, and some cases 
full of papers. In the police office there 
were exhibited such curiosities as usually 
garnish places of that kind, including pis- 
tols, bowie-knives, and other deadly weapons, 
that had been taken from prisoners. On 
the wall were the hats of Casey, Cora, 
Hetherington, and Brace, surrounded by 
the ropes with which those individuals had 
been hanged. An old rusty blade, said to 
have been displayed when the Law and Order 
arms were taken out of the schooner Julia, 
was facetiously labeled, ‘The Sword of the 
Pirate Durkee.’ Over the police rooms 
were the armorer’s shop and the hospital, 
and on the roof the bell, at whose tap the 
Committee was ever ready to fly to arms. 
Of the implements of war on exhibition at 
the building, not counting those stored in 
other places, there were said to be some 
nineteen hundred muskets, two hundred 
and fifty rifles, three hundred dragoon 
sabers, seventy-eight Roman sabers, and 
fifty-five artillery swords, besides a lot of 
shotguns and arms of other kinds.” 
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Now, it has seemed to the OVERLAND 
that the building ought to be marked so 
that it shall be held in memory. In the 
Eastern States it is a growing and beau- 
tiful custom to mark with stones, tablets, 
or other memorial, the historic spots. Those 
who have recently visited such towns as 
Lexington and Concord, know how much of 
value and interest is taught by the tablets 
and monuments that mark every important 
point and make it possible to trace with 
ease every step of Lord Percy’s fateful 
march. 

To the end of introducing this good cus- 
tom to San Francisco, the OVERLAND de- 
termined to try to have Fort Gunnybags 
marked by a suitable tablet. To this end 
it consulted with the following San Fran- 
cisco gentlemen, and they all readily agreed 
to act as a committee to receive funds for 
the purpose and see that they were prop- 
erly expended :— 

Martin J. Burke (626 Market street), of 
Madison & Burke, real estate dealers, a 
member of the Executive Committee of the 
Vigilantes and one of the principal men in 
its councils. 

Almarin B. Paul (Crocker building), min- 
ing engineer and inventor, a member of the 
Vigilance Committee, and the author of an 
account of it published in the OVERLAND 
for October, November, and December, 
1894, 

Charles J. King (122 Davis street), son of 
James King of Wiliiam, whose murder pre- 
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THE EXECUTION 


cipitated the outbreak. Mr. King is a 


prominent member of the Society of 
California Pioneers, and well known in the 


community. bie Es: OES: 
More than this has been done. The build- 
ing is now owned by Mr. W. F. Whittier, 
himself a member of the Vigilance Commit- 
tee and a prominent man of San Francisco. 
His consent was readily obtained to allowa 
tablet to be placed on the building, together 
with a promise to see that it was cared for 
so long as he owned the place and if possi- 
ble to transmit the trust under the same 
promise to his successors in the ownership. 
Mr. Douglas Tilden, the sculptor, was 
seen and he at once agreed to prepare a 
sketch of a proposed tablet in bronze, the 
chief features of which were to be the 
seal of the Committee with its appropri- 
ate mottoes, “ Fiat Justitia, Ruat Calum,” 
and “No Creed, No Party, No Sectional 
Issues,” surrounding the watchful eye that 
is the price of liberty. The words “Fort 
Gunnybags, Headquarters of the Vig- 
ilance Committee of 1856,” are all that it 
was deemed wise to add, and a simple 
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wreath of oak leaves about the seal and a 
border to bind the tablet together. . This 
executed in bronze in a size of about three 
and one half feet square would cost nearly 
$500, and it is now proposed to raise that 
amount by subscriptions in small amounts 
from, it is hoped, every surviving member 
of the Committee, and from all those who 
still believe in the essential goodness of the 
American people. 

For it is that which the Committee stood 
for; the fact that in the long run the people 
will have substantial justice done. The 
course of their will in this direction is like 
a mighty river. It may be checked for a 
brief season by a restraining barrier. It 
may be held in banks and bounds, so that 
it keeps its onward flow, but if held back 
from that end, its power rises and rises, 
silently it may be, until all barriers are 
burst at last and its perfect work is accom- 
plished. This lesson is not an obsolete one, 
but one which is as applicable now as ever, 
and which, it is hoped, the Fort Gunny- 
bags tablet will help to keep in perpetual 
memory. 








TO BURY BILL 


A BARBER SHOP HERO 


By H. D. LOVELAND 


OOR Bill! I met him for the first time 
in a barber shop, where, to use his own 
quaint phraseology, he “ hung up and brushed 
the gemmen’s hats and coats, but princi- 
pally shined their shoes.” It was in that 
most cosmopolitan of all cities, the metrop- 
olis of the Pacific Coast, where one can 
hear more different languages spoken, see 
more wealth or more dire poverty, spend 
more money, or live more cheaply, than in 
almost any other place on earth,— the 
Mecca to which all who wander over the 
great natural barrier which nature has 
raised between California and the rest of 
this Western empire, sooner or later per- 
form their pilgrimage. 

This is a distinctive feature of California. 
Thousands of people who are born in New 
York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, or Illi- 
nois, in fact, any of the older States, live 
their lives there or move out into the great 
West without ever having visited New York 
City, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, or the 
other large cities; but few, very few, ever 
reach California without sooner or later 
drifting to San Francisco. It matters not 
how or which way they come, or in what 
portion of the Western Slope they stop or 
take up their abode; whether it be amongst 
the orange groves and olive orchards of the 
south, in the wheatfields and vineyards of 
the great valleys of the interior, the lum- 
ber regions of the north, or the foothills 
and barely accessible steeps of the Sierra, 
where Marshall’s mule, like Mrs. O’Leary’s 
cow, made for himself a name which is a 
part of the history of the State; sooner or 
later they gratify a natural desire to see 
“Frisco.” 

No one knew how Bill had come, and for 
a long time none knewwhy. Black as that 
mysterious process of nature which marked 
the secend son of Noah and his descend- 
ents could make him, he possessed all of 
the characteristics which proclaimed a pure 
African ancestry. A Hercules in form, yet 
as gentle as a child, obedient and obliging, 
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his disposition plainly spoke his descent, 
and told of the centuries through which 
his ancestors served and obeyed. 

Naturally he was silent, but the desire 
to hear his quaint Southern darkey dialect, 
and withal, his really witty replies, often 
prompted the patrons of the shop to talk 
or question him, and many an extra nickel 
or dime found its way to his hand as he 
carefully adjusted the customer’s coat, or 
handed him his hat, well brushed, with a 
courtesy which a ball room beau might have 
profited by. He never seemed to work for 
or expect a “tip,” but waited on a cus- 
tomer so well and so neatly, that it seemed 
a pleasure to “remember” him. 

No negro of unmixed African blood is 
ever without superstition, and the apple of 
Bill’s eye was the left fore foot of a rabbit, 
which he invariably wore suspended by a 
leathern string from his neck. To him this 
charm possessed rare powers, and when 
suffering from headache, as he frequently 
did from an ugly scar just over the right 
ear, he would shyly rub his mascot over 
where the wound had been, and imagine it 
soothed his pain. Poor, unlettered Bill! 
Thy betters have strained their imagination 
even more than this, and who shall say that 
thy mind, though not as cultivated and 
powerful as theirs, could not influence the 
nerves which telegraph the sensation of 
pain to that brain, grosser in the same de- 
gree than theirs. 

Christmas time came, and Bill seemed to 
regard it as a period when he could with 
propriety expect to be remembered by his 
friends. A tin box with a hole cut in the 
top just large enough to admit a silver dol- 
lar was placed in a conspicuous place, and 
over this, (printed by some friendly hand,) 
this inscription:— 





| CHRISTMAS | 
| Don’t forget niggah Bill, coz he’s | 
too well raised to refuse 
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It was amusing to watch the furtive 
glances by which he detected any movement 
towards a deposit in his Christmas bank, 
and to see the broad smile illumine his face 
as he heard the clink of the coin. Between 
Christmas and New Year’s, however, the de- 
posits were evidently not what Bill thought 
they should be, for an accidental glance be- 
hind his bank disclosed his rabbit’s foot care- 
fully placed so that it tenderly touched the 
box, to which he thus hoped to charm the 
dimes and nickels. His belief in the powers 
of that talisman was strengthened that 
evening by the contributions of myself and 
a friend whose attention I directed to Bill’s 
innocent attempt to command occult influ- 
ences in behalf of his exchequer. 

The next time I visited his shop I missed 
him, and upon inquiry, learned that he was 
at the Receiving Hospital in a critical con- 
dition from the effects of that scar. Un- 
conscious, they said, and probably near 
unto death, but before losing consciousness, 
at the earnest questioning of the physician 
he had told the story of the scar. A cruel 
blow with an ax had made it as he sought 
to protect the honor of his cabin home 
away back in the cotton fields of Georgia. 
Even after receiving it he had killed the 


aggressor, for which he received a sentence 
of three years in a convict camp, a slavery 
compared with which the serfdom of his 
ancestors had been a life of ease. Buta 
governor more merciful than the jury, had 
exercised the pardoning power, and Bill was 
released from his unmerited punishment, 
only to find his home presided over by an- 
other, and his little ones taught to call that 
other father. 

Probably Bill had never heard of Enoch 
Arden, nor dreamed that he was acting a 
noble part, but without molesting them, he 
crept silently away, and wandered to Cali- 
fornia; and now he lay dying in a strange 
land,—but not uncared for. Evenas | left the 
shop, one of the workmen, who had toiled 
for twelve long hours at his tiresome work, 
left for the hospital “to watch with Bill.” 


Two days later I again visited the shop. 
A chill of silence seemed to pervade the 
place. Something familiar caught my eye; 
it was Bill’s Christmas bank. The same lit- 
tle tin box in the same place, but the in- 
scription was changed. “To bury Bill,” it 
read now, and scarcely one of the old cus- 
tomers left without contributing his mite 
to save poor Bill from the potter’s field. 


MERE ATOMS, LORD! 


$4 WORLDS for another day!” the felon cried,— 
And heard swift hammers on his scaffold ring. 
“The dawn again!” a girl despairing sighed; 
“Dear God, I prayed that kindly Death might bring 
His Lethean draught.” Of both unheeding, soared 
The splendid sun, by millions blest, adored. 


Ella M. Sexton 





A HUNTERS’ 


PARADISE 


ELEPHANT HUNTING IN CENTRAL AFRICA 


BETWEEN the ancient kingdom of Abys- 

sinia in the northeast corner of Africa 
and the still more ancient domain of the 
Pharaohs, lies a wide stretch of country 
which has hitherto escaped seizure and par- 
tition by the land-grabbing nations of 
Europe. As the neglected territory is a 
rich one, its oversight seems strange; but 
a glance at its environment quickly ex- 
plains it. A desert shuts it in from the 
Red sea on the north; on the east the active 
and warlike Menelek guards it; on the west, 
since Gordon’s massacre, the Mahdi, with 
his hordes of Fuzzey-Wuzzies, who as Kip- 
ling tells, us “ Broke a British square,” has 
opposed a barrier to enterprising annexa- 
tionists. So the only approach was from 


the south. But there the Christian nations, 
gorged with plunder, have lain down for 
the assimilation of their heathen spoils, 
and have been too sleepy to think much of 


the more northern land, where, had they 


but known it, were herds of cattle as great 
as those of Texas, a soil as rich as Missouri, 
and a climate as fair as that of southern 


France. 
From the red-brick pavements and mar- 


ble stoops of Philadelphia to central Afri- 
can jungles is a far cry; but it took a den- 
izen of the Quaker city to find the land we 
have been speaking about. Doctor A. Don- 
aldson Smith is a young Pennsylvania 
medico, who, leaving his patients at home, 
started out to have a good time on his own 
account. And he had it. It consisted of 
a walk from the Red sea across the desert 
already mentioned; then a quick trip 
through Somaliland, and a dip into the ter- 
ritory of Menelek, who promptly ordered 
him to leave. Then came long and weari- 
some marches around the Abyssinian bor- 
der, where often the road had to be cut 
through the jungle with axes; streams had 
to be waded or swum with crocodiles in 
unpleasant proximity. Rhinoceroses were 
more numerous than drab coats in Phila- 
delphia, and they had an unpleasant habit 
of charging down the narrow jungle paths 
with the noise and general smashing effect 
of a runaway locomotive. On one occa- 
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sion the caravan was thus charged no less 
than three times in half an hour, and each 
time the rhinoceros was shot dead in his 
tracks. At other times the Doctor would 
go out to hunt some of the numerous kinds 
of antelope with which the country 
abounded, and a lion would greet him, or a 
panther would accost him, or an elephant 
would seek his acquaintance. Indeed, the 
country seems to be nothing but a vast zoo; 
and one could never leave one’s front door 
without walking over a hippopotamus, a 
thirteen-foot crocodile, a bunch of zebras, 
a herd of antelope, or a sneaking gang of 
hyenas. A bullying rhinoceros became as 
familiar to Doctor Donaldson Smith as a 
trolley car in his native village; and so ac- 
customed did he grow to the roar of lions, 
that the fog-horn of an ocean steamer must 
have seemed nothing but a gentle lullaby 
to him afterwards. 

It will be a revelation to most people to 
learn from Doctor Donaldson Smith that 
Menelek, who has lately become so promi- 
nent in African politics, permits his people 
to raid their unoffending neighbors for the 
purpose of capturing slaves and cattle. He 
describes wide regions of fertile country 
that have been depopulated by the Abys- 
sinians, who always kill such of their 
wretched captives as they do not want as 
slaves. This is bound to lead to trouble as 
soon as the Soudan has been reconquered,— 
unless, indeed, England has become more 
tolerant of the slave trade than she has 
ever been before,—which is unlikely. 
Doctor Donaldson Smith, American though 
he be, makes an urgent appeal to England 
to step in and save the inhabitants of this 
beautiful country from the unspeakable 
cruelty of the Abyssinians. 

This interesting tramp through the 
swamps and jungles, across the mountains 
and plateaux of Central Africa, lasted fif- 
teen months, and had for its object the ex- 
ploration of the region around Lake Ru- 
dolf, which had never been visited by white 
man before. The book in which Doctor 
Donaldson Smith tells of his adventurous 
wanderings throngh unknown African coun- 
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tries, isas full of interest as the region he 
describes is of game. Through the courtesy 
of his publisher, Mr. Edward Arnold, we are 
enabled to quote one of the hunting adven- 
tures, with illustrations from the book:— 


THERE were elephants in the neighbor- 
hood, so I determined to avail myself of the 
opportunity to hunt them. Starting off with 
Dodson and an escort of ten rifles, we 
tramped for a long time through the bushes, 
passing many fresh tracks of elephants, but 
not seeing the beasts themselves until we 
reached a large forest of sycamores. | 
began to despair of finding the beasts, and 
was walking along rather carelessly when I 
saw a pair of ears flapping above a bush 
only a few yards away; but luckily the beast 
was asleep and did not hear us. 

Motioning for my Somalis to get out of 
the way, I took my position with Dodson be- 
hind some brush only twenty yards away. I 
knew that from that distance I could place 
a bullet from my eight-bore where I wished, 
— that is, just a little behind the shoulder; 
but alas! a shot from an eight-bore, even in 
the right spot, is only occasionally effect- 
ive when you have to deal with a large bull 
elephant. As soon as | fired, the elephant 
screamed and walked away, receiving in his 
side a second charge from the eight-bore, 
and two bullets from the .577 express, 
which Dodson was using. We followed the 
animal, and soon came upon him again in 
the dense bushes. He was very near, and 
I could see the blood oozing from wounds 
just over the region of the heart. 

Dodson now fired at the elephant’s head, 
and I at his chest; but although we heard 
the bullets tell loudly, the beast only put up 
his ears and passed out of sight. Again we 
followed, and again found the animal in an 
opening in the bushes. We put four more 
bullets into him, causing the animal to fall 
this time to his knees. He got up, fell 
again, and then, rising the third time, 
walked a little farther on, his body moving 
from side to side as though he was going 
to fall. At last he stopped, and turning 
sideways to the path he had taken, com- 
menced to roar loudly. I use the word 
“roar” as more nearly expressing the 
sound made by an elephant when maddened 
by pain than the word “trumpeting,” but 
the noise is like the rumbling of a trolley- 
car running at full speed. We could not 


see more than twenty yards along any of 
the paths in these bushes, as they crossed 
and recrossed continually. 

It was certainly dangerous business shoot- 
ing in the dense jungle; but there stood 
the magnificent animal with blood dripping 
from his side from many wounds. The 
temptation was too great for me. Creep- 
ing to within twenty-five yards of the ele- 
phant, and stationing myself where the two 
paths intersected, I took a steady aim and 
fired. But what was the result? Instead 
of falling dead, as I had expected, the 
great head was turned suddenly around, and 
I caught the angry gleam of the two smal! 
eyes as they looked squarely at me. There 
was no doubt that the beast was on the 
point of charging. There were yards of 
ears coming suddenly forward from his 
shoulders, a trunk poised almost horizon- 
tally and raised only a little at the end, and 
a deep menacing sound coming from some- 
where within. The whole affair was over in 
a second — although it takes long to de- 
scribe it — from the time the beast turned 
around and I fired my second charge, which 
I did now squarely at the middle of his 
chest. 

There came forth a terrific sound from 
the elephant’s lungs, and I jumped quickly 
aside. The bushes crashed and the earth 
trembled when, like a cat in lightness, but 
with all the force of an express train, the 
beast dashed at us. 

Ina moment I was behind an ant-hill that 
rose from the side of the path, only to find 
my boy Adén Aoule there before me, and 
spread at full length on the ground, having 
tumbled in his flight. It seemed as if the 
elephant were about to crush me, although 
I could not tell upon which side of the ant- 
hill he was coming. I moved a little around 
the ant-hill, but in_so doing I made a mis- 
take, for this was the side on which the 
animal was charging, and now I found my- 
self fairly under the great head, with its 
long tusks pointed directly toward me. | 
never thought there was anything so big as 
that head seemed to me just then, or any- 
thing more disagreeable looking than those 
tusks, which I felt were about to pin me to 
the ground. I could only give a sudden 
swing around the ant-hill, and then run as 
noislessly as possible back again along the 
very path down which the elephant had 
charged. 
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I kept dodging in and out among the 
bushes, and for a long time I did not know 
which way to turn, as every moment the 
elephant could be heard crashing through 
the bushes, first on one side and then the 
other. I felt sure the animal would scent 
me, as he kept moving around in a circle. 
At times he was only fifteen yards away. 
So quietly did he move his great body along 
the narrow paths through the bushes, that, 
although I would remain perfectly motion- 
less at times, I could not hear a sound ex- 
cept when the elephant proceeded to dance 
on the bushes. 

I believed that Aden Aoule, whom I had 
left on the ground by the ant-hill, had cer- 
tainly been caught, and had thus diverted 
the elephant’s attention long enough for 
me to get out of sight. Finally I managed 
to reach a tree, and I am sure that a sigh 
of relief escaped me when I found myself 
among its topmost branches. From my 
lofty perch I could nowsee the elephant walk- 


ing about angrily near the ant-hill. He 
must have retraced his steps several times to 
the spot where he had first made his charge. 

It was some time before I saw the ele- 
phant disappear into a distant wood, and I 
could descend to look up Dodson and my 
boys. On going back to the ant-hill I saw 
no signs of Aden Aoule, and made up my 
mind that he had escaped. Finally we all 
got together again, and to our great re- 
Nef, found that none of us had been seri- 
ously hurt. Karsha had flung himself 
under some bushes, and had been struck in 
the side by one of the elephant’s feet as it 
passed him in its vain attempt to catch 
Dodson. Although Karsha was unable to 
walk for a fortnight after this accident, he 
may well congratulate himself on his narrow 
escape from death. 

The elephant was found dead the next 
morning by some of the natives whom I 
sent to look him up, a long way from where 
we had wounded him. 























In AucusT last the OVERLAND 

The Overland’s announced that it would give a 

Prize Story, Prize of one hundred dollars cash 

Competition for the best story of three thou- 

sand words, more or less, written 

by a scholar or teacher in a pub- 

lic school, or in a school receiving State aid, in Cali- 

fornia, Nevada, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, or Ari- 

zona. At the same time a second prize of fifty dollars 

cash was offered for the second best story submitted 
under the same conditions, 

It was the intention of the editors of the OVERLAND 
to make and announce the awards in the October num- 
ber; but owing to the great number of stories sub- 
mitted, this was found impossible. Some of the con- 
testants have shown a not unnatural impatience at the 
delay, little knowing as they did the embarrassments 
under which the editors were laboring; but by writing 
signed letters in which they named the stories they 
had submitted, they put themselves for the time being 
out of the contest. For it is absolutely necessary in 
such competitions, that the judges should be ignorant of 
the identity of each writer, if they are to be held free 
from bias. This resulted in further delay. The edi- 
tor-in-chief was in New York, and until his return it 
was not considered wise or fair to decide against the 
importunate contestants, irrespective of the merits 
of their contributions. 

On Mr. Bridge’s return to San Francisco, he decided 
that as all the contestants were equally unknown to 
him there would be no injustice in considering each 
story solely on its merits: that those who had written 
signed letters to the office were only a name to him, 
and that in making the final award there could be no 
injustice to the others. 

Out of the many manuscripts seventeen of the best 
stories had been culled and the rest returned to their 
authors. Of those seventeen, eleven were so good 
that selection was difficult. Careful reading and re- 
reading resulted in narrowing down the choice to six, 
then to four, and finally, with infinite painstaking, to 
two. Of the last six, five were by contestants, who, 
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in accordance with our conditions, had given no clue 
to their identity; so that their selection was absolutely 
unbiased.. The writer of the other manuscript was 
known to the judges; but solely on its coniparative 
merits the first award was made against it. The 
judges were thus saved from an embarrassing situa- 
tion. The envelopes containing the names of the 
writers of the first and second best stories, which had 
up to this point remained sealed, were then opened, 
and the judges learned for the first time the names of 
the successful competitors. They are as follows:— 


First PrizE—$100 casu, to Douglas Tilden, Teacher 
of Sculpture, Hopkins Institute of Art, University of 
California. 


SECOND Prize — $50 casH, to L. B. Bridgman, 
Teacher of Science, San Diego High School. San 
Diego. 


Mr. Tilden’s story displays the vigor seen in his 
sculpture—for most readers will recognize him as the 
young deaf-mute artist who had done so much for the 
cultivation of art on the Pacific Coast. It is entitled 
“The Poverty of Fortune, or Art Criticism in San 
Francisco.” It will be published in the March number 
of the OVERLAND, illustrated by photographs of bas- 
reliefs done in clay by artists whose selection has not 
yet been made. The great power and originality of 
the story will doubtless call out equal vigor in the 
treatment of its illustrations; and readers of the 
OVERLAND may expect something very unusual both 
in text and pictures. 

Miss Bridgman’s story, which is a character study of 
the Ian Maclaren school, and indeedis very much in his 
best style, is called “A Seventh Daughter.” It will 
probably be published next month. She has not been 
a recent OVERLAND contributor but readers of several 
years ago will remember her work. 

Of the remaining eleven manuscripts from which 
these two were selected, some six or eight are deserv- 
ing of special and honorable mention. They are the 
following, placed in alphabetical order — not in order 
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of merit, which is something the judges are glad not 
to have to determine:— 

Miss Mary Bell, Student University of California. 
“My Grandfather’s Skeleton.” 

Miss Ida M. Blochman, Teacher of English and His- 
tory, Santa Maria High School, Santa Barbara county. 
“In 69” ‘ 

Miss Agnes Crary, Teacher of English, Normal 
School, Los Angeles. ‘“ The Secession of Dogtown.” 

Mrs. Mary E. Floyd, Teacher Davis Street School, 
Santa Rosa. “A Youthful Experience.” 

Theodore de Laguna, Assistant Teacher, Escondido 
High School. “The Way Through the Wood.” 

W. J. Meredith, County School Superintendent, King 
County, Seattle, Washington. “Old Taylor’s Spellin’ 
School.” 

Anna C. Murphy, Special Student, University of 
California. “A Christmas Story at Bang’s Hill.” 

H. H. Sauber, Stonyford, Colusa county, California. 
“The Parvenu.” 

Egually deserving of honorable metion, though not 
entirely suited to this competition, is a remarkable 
description of a child’s life and development in a 
school for the feeble-minded. Interspersed with notes 
of daily occupation are bright bits of philosophizing; 
and a thin thread of narrative serves to hold the essay 
together and give it some semblance of a story. It is 
full of pathos and beauty, but sad beyond words. It is 
very aptly entitled “Multum in Parvo,” and is by A. J. 
Downing, Eldridge, Sonoma county. ‘ 


THE morality of the missing- 
The word contest is being fiercely 


Missing Word debated by the press of the’ 


country, and many hard names 
are being applied to publishers 
who have sought to increase 
their circulaticn by its aid. The clamor has resulted 
in some fresh rulings by the Postmaster-General, tend- 
ing to restrict, if not entirely to prohibit, such con- 
tests. The OVERLAND cannot afford to risk the stop- 
page of its large mail edition; and pending the final 
action of the Postmaster-General on the subject of 
these contests, it has decided to discontinue them for 
the time being, and to close the present one. As an- 
swers are still coming in, however, and probably will 
continue to do so until this notice of cessation reaches 
Eastern readers, we shall keep the contest open until 
January 20th, when, in accordance with the terms of 
our offer, we shall pay $50 to the person who shall ap- 
pear from our books to have been the first to send the 
missing word, and divide among the rest the fund 
formed by taking ten per cent of all subscriptions 
sent in in this contest. 

The envelope containing the page, chapter, and book, 
from which the sentence containing the missing word 


Contest 


ETC. 
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is taken, is still deposited in the bank; and on the 
date named, the seal will be broken, and the sentence 


- announced in the next number of the OVERLAND. 


In answer to inquiries, it may be said here that only 
one word with one meaning is missing from the sen- 
tence, ‘ The —— had fled away from these two wan- 
derers”; and there is absolutely no “catch” of any 
kind about it. 

That there is any immorality about an honestly 
conducted contest of this kind the OVERLAND emphat- 
ically denies. If a publisher elects to form a prize- 
fund of ten per cent of any part of his income he does 
wrong to nobody; and the ethical aspect of the matter 
is not changed by his method of awarding the prize. 
The OVERLAND for nearly thirty years had sold for 
three dollars a year and twenty-five cents a copy. To 
keep pace with competitors and maintain its relation 
to the progress of the day, the price was lately re- 
duced to one dollar a year, or ten cents acopy. But 
even at this low rate it was impossible to bring it to 
the notice of millions of magazine readers in the 
Eastern and Central States. So taking the A¢/anta 
Constitution as an honorable example, the OVERLAND 
offered a prize-fund of ten per cent of all subscriptions 
received by it to any one who should guess the word 
which had been omitted from a sentence by a New 
England author whose works are in every library and 
almost in every home. If more than one subscriber 
supplied the missing word, the fund was to be equally 
divided among them. It was not expected that a large 
profit would thus result to the OVERLAND; for before 
a single subscription had been received in the contest, 
advertising contracts had been signed with the pub- 
lishers of the leading Eastern magazines, involving an 
expenditure of over two thousand dollars. So that 
had the competition continued until ten thousand sub- 
scriptions had been received, as was originally con- 
templated, it would have meant that the OVERLAND 
would have netted but seventy cents for each yearly 
subscription — less than six cents a copy! If there 
be immorality in a transaction of this kind, it is 
certainly not occasioned by excessive profits to the 
publisher. 

The element of chance, therefore, is the only ob- 
jectionable feature which even the most critical can 
charge against the honestly conducted missing-word 
contest. But there is no chance about the return 
made for the small sum subscribed, namely, twelve 
monthly copies of the OVERLAND delivered post-paid 
at any address from Maine to California. And if, with 
the clue given him, every subscriber chooses to go to the 
trouble of searching out the missing word, he does not 
even risk the loss of the few cents which the pub- 
lisher partially pays him. as a commission on his own 
subscription. True, in such a case he and all his fel- 
low-subscribers would only win ten cents each; but 
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the element of chance would be eliminated and the 
principle for which our moral journalists are contend- 
ing would be vindicated. 

The morality of an action may be reasonably judged 
according as it yields a surplus of pleasure over pain. 
Gauged by this standard, the OVERLAND’s missing- 
word competition is a scheme of beneficence. If he 
who makes two blades of grass grow where only one 
grew before is a benefactor to his race, how much 
greater in philanthropy is he who makes two ideas 
grow in places where before there was only mental 
sterility? And this is what every publisher of a good 
magazine does when he sells two copies where but one 
sold before. Something too may be said of the good 
resulting from the impulse given by our contest to the 
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study of American classics. To characterize as im- 
moral an innocent and interesting competition of the 
kind under discussion shows a perversity that can only 
originate in a sentiment less noble than that which 
these critics claim as their impulse. 

The legality of the missing word contest is another 
matter. The fiat of an official, however, is nothing 
more than an expression of individual opinion; and 
when Mr. Wanamaker was Postmaster-General it be- 
came illegal — that is, contrary to official regulations— 
to address a letter to melodious Paloma, simply be- 
cause some clerk in Washington fancied that the Eng- 
lish translation “Dove” was a better name for the 
place. Which shows that common sense is not neces- 
sarily a characteristic of official decrees. 
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A Writer of Romance 


IN view of the re- 
cent and almost simul- 
taneous publicationsof 
“Lorraine” and “The 
Mystery of Choice,” 
the moment seems aus- 
picious for a_ short 
resumé of Robert W. 
Chambers’ work. To 
say that, all things 
considered, Mr. Cham- 
bers stands foremost 
among the American writers of fiction who are alive 
today, may occasion a stir of surprise among a certain 
great public that knows little of his claims, — may call 
up a sentiment of languid indignation among some half 
dozen authors who have gotten into the habit of patting 
each other on the back and assuming it as axiomatic 
that the best name lies somewhere within their little 
circle. Mr. Chambers may be fairly termed an out- 
sider. He did not begin by writing down to the stand- 
ard of magazine commonplace nor up (?) to the flat- 
tery of society complaisance. He was not unobjec- 
tionable from the standpoint of the young female 








person of North Shelby Center, nor did he fire the 
heart of the matinee girl with impossible pictures of 
her truly godlike though four-hundredesque hero. He 
just wrote what was in him to write; and the name 
and locale of his first publisher would have sufficed to 
cause the literary pharisees to lift up their hands and 
make the usual pharisaical comments, had not the 
aforesaid pharisees felt it quite impossible for them 
to notice a book bearing such an imprint. 
Fortunately, however, we have in this country a 
small but ever widening class of readers who can rec- 
ognize and enjoy what is really good; and “The King 
in Yellow ” won at least a name for its author, where 
a name was best worth having. I maintain now, as I 
have maintained from the first, that there are no bet- 
ter short stories in the language than “ The Demoiselle 


‘D’ys,” “ The Court of the Dragon,” “The Street of the 


Four Winds,” and “Rue Barrée”: nothing more 
weirdly imaginative, nothing finer in sentiment, noth- 
ing more finished in execution, and nothing more ab- 
sorbing in interest. At times it has seemed to me as 
if Poe had come to life; but Poe with an added light- 
ness of touch and shading, Poe with a newly developed 
sense of humor. 

Previously to “The King in Yellow,” another book 
had been put out by the same publisher: a novel which, 
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though showing unmistakable promise, had failed 
somewhat of fulfillment. Later appeared from a New 
York house a second collection of stories, called ‘‘ The 
Maker of Moons,” wherein was the same remarkable 
combination of weirdness, naturalness, and humor. 
Several of the tales, including the title story, “The 
Silent Land” and perhaps “ A Pleasant Evening,” were 
fully up to the high standard of the earlier works. 
Then came two novels and they came like a fulfilled 
vaunt of triumphant versatility. In “A King and 
a Few Dukes,” Mr..Chambers sauntered over into 
Anthony Hope’s home grounds and beat him handily 
at his own game; while in “The Red Republic” he 
wrote an historical romance of Paris under the Com- 
mune which is warranted to hold the interest of any 
living reader, not to mention a few who have not been 
too long deceased. -I do not speak of Mr. Chambers’ 
book of poems: “ With the Band” because they hardly 
seem to be truly Mr. Chambers’. What he himself 
may do in poetry is better foreshadowed by some stray 
dedication or introduction or scraps here and there 
under the titles of his tales. 

And now to open the new books. “The Mystery of 
Choice,” contains several stories that show their 
author at his best, such as “ Pompe Funebre,” “The 
Messenger,” and “Passeur;” while, if in two or three 
instances both here and in the “Maker of Moons,” 
he has revealed a trace of the blighting magazine im- 
pulse, it cannot be said that he has ever forgotten to 
be interesting, and it is perhaps his misfortune that the 
author of “The Demoiselle D’ys” and “Rue Barrée” 
has condemned himself to be judged by a higher 
standard than most of us. As for “ Lorraine,” it is 
another historical romance —a tale of the Franco- 
Prussian war, and unquestionably the best of Mr. 
Chambers’ longer works —best in style, proportion, 
truth, and sustained interest. 

And now a general word by way of conclusion. I 
have not ventured to use the term “great” in this 
paper. It is one that is used much too freely now-a- 
days. Nor do I feel that an individual critic is justified 
in applying it unless supported by a very general crit- 
ical sentiment. Besides, I am a confessed adherent of 
the romantic cult and might fairly be said to have 
some measure of bias. do not mean by this, that 
there are not realistic novels that have aroused my 
strongest enthusiasm and interest — but these novels 
are not by the professed, and if I may say so, profes- 
sional realists. The latter parties may be pretty 
safely counted upon either to evolve some pitiful libel 
on humanity or to invite you to meet a lot of people 
who would bore you to death in the flesh and whom I 
find equally competent when translated into type. I 
do not affect such hosts whether they be social or lit- 
erary. It is he who writes well what is known as 
romance, that tells me of things which, while they 


may not happen very generally, certainly ought to — if 
only to enliven life; who takes his guests away on 
short vacations —away from the sordid details of 
office and shop, away from the monotonous routine of 
domesticity and society, and who presents them to 
people they have perhaps never known — people very 
pleasant to meet— people whom, for the moment at 
least, you feel convinced you might have met had you 
only turned that last corner in the other direction. 
Is not this the highest art? To me the best realist is 
only a painter of portraits and landscapes; a man en- 
dowed with observation, judgment, taste, and skill. 
The best romanticist must be all of these but he must 
also be a creator of great compositions, a thinker of 
great thoughts. It is to Robert W. Chambers, the ro- 
manticist that I pay my respects, 


Duffield Osborne. 


*¢In Kedar’s Tents’’! 


Mr. MERRIMAN’S many readers do not expect to find 
him hampered by locality, when he tells astory. In 
one he takes his readers to South Africa; in another, 
to Russia; but in his latest book, 7x Xedar’s Tents, he 
penetrates a period, if not a country, that is new to 
the majority of novel readers, — Spain during the time 
when Don Carlos, brother of Ferdinand, was fighting 
for the restoration of the Salic Law, the revocation of 
which put on the Spanish Throne, Isabella, the grand- 
mother of the present “ littie king.” 

It is a story of adventure, such as all sorts and con- 
ditions seem to be craving nowadays, told in the style 
that is fascinating, not only because of the author’s 
artistic command of English, but because he has some- 
thing to tell. The attention is riveted at once by the 
opening paragraph:— 

It is in the staging of her comedies the Fate shows 
herself superior to mere human invention. While we 
with careful regard to scenery, place our conventional 
puppets on the stage, and bid them play their old, old 
parts in a manner as ancient, she rings up the curtain 
and starts the tragedy on a scene that has obviously 
been set by the carpenters for farce. 

And immediately the reader is thrown into the midst 
of an original and exciting plot. 

The book abounds in epigrammatic sentences that 
stick in the memory, not so much because they are 
epigrams, as because they so aptly describe the situa- 
tion Conyngham, the happy-go-lucky Irish hero, 
stands before one true to life, when he appears, having 
just “paid an iniquitous bill with the recklessness that 
is only thoroughly understood by the poor.” Or again, 
when he tells his lady love that, “There is usually a 
smile in human affairs if one takes the trouble to look 
for it.” 

General Vincente’s absolute indifference to an as- 


‘In Kedar’s Tents. By Henry Seton Merriman. Dodd, 
Mead & Co.: New York: 1897. Price, $1.25. 
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sumption of power is easily understood, when he knows 
that, “Those who have greatness thrust upon them, 
are never much impressed by its burden.” 

And Father Concha, the good old priest, whose 
“whole existence had been an effort to do without 
those things that make life worth living,” who while 
ignoring himself, seldom failed in his quick sympathetic 
insight into the needs of others, consoles a heartbroken 
woman by reminding her that, “Failure is the royal 
road to popularity.” 

Strewn through the book are bits of worldly wisdom, 
sometimes cynical, often kindly. Laralde, in whom 
few would find much to admire. is, if not extenuated, 
at least explained, by Mr. Merriman, who realizes that 
he was “poor and ambitious — qualities that often 
rouse the devil in the human heart when Fate throws 
them together there.” Laralde’s “habit it was to turn 
his neighbor to account, a seed of greatness this”; 
for a successful man is one who is “a littie cleverer, a 
little more cunning, than those around him,” Nor does 
love, that greatest of all passions, play a minor part, 
“ For there is nothing in life or human experience that 
raises and strengthens man or woman so much as a 
great and abiding love.” 

But great as is the temptation, one must not quote 
the entire book. The story is interesting, but no one 
wants anyone but Mr. Merriman to tell it. 


Dwight H. Olmstead on the Protestant 
Faith! 

Ir HAS ever been a cardinal precept of orthodox 
Christianity that “‘ unless a man believes in the Lord 
Jesus Christ he cannot be saved.” The implication is, 
of course, that such belief is a matter of choice, and 
that unbelievers deserve their final condemnation be- 
cause of their wilful refusal to accept the doctrines 
of the church. But nowadays one occasionally hears 
doubts as to the possibility of thus compelling oneself 
to believe this or that dogma. There is a growing 
tendency, even in the religious world, to regard con- 
viction or belief as the effect of evidence, and as 
something as much beyond our control as are the 
movements of the pulse. And there is now a tacit if 
not avowed tolerance of this modern doctrine of the 
involuntary nature of belief, which goes far to relieve 
the modern religionist from the charge of bigotry, of 
which the very name is falling into disuse. But half 
a century ago it required more than ordinary courage 
to dispute the old dogma of salvation by belief. This, 
however, is what Mr. Dwight H. Omstead did in an 
essay of which the Putnams have just published a 
third edition. As early as 1856 Mr. Olmstead pro- 
claimed the involuntary nature of all belief, religious 
and other, with the corollary that salvation was not 

1The Protestant Faith, or Salvation by Belief. By 


Dwight H. Olmstead. G. P. Putnam’s Sons: New York: 
1897. Price. 75 cents. 
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dependent on acceptance of any dogma or set of 
dogmas, creed, principle, article of faith, or any other 
conception. For how could an act be blameworthy 
which is not subject to the will? And going a step 
further, he argued that just a salvation by faith in- 
volved a psychological negation, so salvation by good 
works was a contradiction in terms, since good works 
ceased to be meritorious when performed with any 
reference to a personal benefit.. Finally, in this new 
edition of his essay Mr. Olmstead prints an introduc- 
tion which carries the argument a step further, with 
the purpose of showing that “whatever is involuntary 
is also compulsory,” and applying this to his original 
thesis he demonstrates that not only can the individ- 
ual not control his belief in a given way, but he can- 
not prevent his mind from accepting an entirely oppo- 
site view if the evidence presented leads that way. 
The clever way in which he reasons this out suggests 
a game of chess; and irrespective of the subject mat- 
ter of the controversy, it is impossible not to sympa- 
thize with the excellent way in which, having impaled 
his opponents on the horns of a dilemma, he cries 
‘**Checkmate!” It is as pretty a piece of syllogistic 
work as we have seen in a long time; and it is as 
carefully done as a piece of Honiton lace. The little 
book is sure to attract a great deal of attention, and 
very deservedly so, for it is scholarly, vigorous, and 
convincing. 


Hittell’s History of California Completed! 


THE History of California by Mr. Theodore H. Hit- 
tell, whose third volume was reviewed in the Novem- 
ber number, has been completed by the publication of 
the fourth volume. This concerns itself with the 
political history of the State, giving a chapter to the 
administration of each governor in turn, from Peter 
H. Burnett to Washington Bartlett. Possibly this will 
interest the general reader less than the previous 
volume, which devotes itself to social and industrial 
matters, but is of even deeper concern to those who 
would post themselves on the varied and striking 
course of political opinionin the State. Nor are there 
lacking notable episodes and picturesque situations. 
The story of war times, with its doubtful balance of 
opinion, the Broderick episode, and the Sanitary Com- 
mission, the Sand Lot and other Anti-Chinese move- 
ments, and a whole catalogue of exciting campaigns 
and close elections, make material worthy the skill of 
any historian. 

These are subjects, too, on which Mr. Hittell’s 
readers will have their own opinions and prejudices, 
consequently he will not command so universal] an 
assent as he did on other subjects, and yet nobody can 
fail to reckon with this book as in itself a strong 


\The History of California. By Theodore H. Hittell 
N. J. Stone & Company: San Francisco: 1897. 
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From “ Fire and Sword in the Soudan.” 
Edward Arnold. 


authority. Space does not allow a detailed discussion 
of any of these matters here, that may come ina 
later issue, but this notice will serve to mark the com- 
pletion of what we believe will be the standard His- 
tory of California for many a long year to come. 


Fire and Sword in the Sudan?! 


THE present Anglo-Egyptian expedition up the Nile 
gives a special interest to the study of Slatin Pasha’s 
eleven year’s captivity among the Mahdists, which 
has just been brought out in popular form by Edward 
Arnold. The narrative] forms one of, the most re- 


1 Fire and Sword in Sudan, 
Arnold: New York: 13897. 


By Slatin Pasha. Edward 


markable stories of modern 
times. Appointed by Gordon 
to the governorship of one of 
the Southern provinces,Slatin, 
then a young Austrian hardly 
out of his teens, was an in- 
terested spectator of the rise 
of the religious movement 
which eventually swept away 
every vestige of civil govern- 
ment in the Sudan, and over- 
whelmed the devoted Gordon 
and his followers in a com- 
mon ruin. 

After making a vigorous fight against the Mahdist 
forces, Slatin was finally forced to surrender his office 
to the cousin of the conquering prophet;} but having 
previously adopted the Moslem faith, his life was 


- spared, and he was made the confidential slave of the 


Mahdi's lieutenant, the Khalifa Abdullabi. Present at 
the storming of Khartum he had the melancholy privil- 
ege of being the first to identify the head of Gordon, 
which was brought to him in a cloth, still warm and 
reeking from the shambles of the captured city. Then 
commenced for Slatin a horrible life which lasted eleven 
years —a life that was a living death. One wonders 
indeed that he was able to go through it. The Khal- 
ifa, who became the supreme power in the Sudan, on 
the Mahdi’s death, was an ignorant fanatical savage, 
as bloodthirsty a monster as ever ordered the death 
of aslave. Before this brute, Slatin daily degraded 
himself for eleven years, now kissing his filthy hand, 
now crawling at his cruel feet. Fawning upon him 
with fulsome praise, addressing him as the light of 
the world and the source of_all good, commending his 
cruelty as divine tereficerce, this 1¢ma1kable Austrian 


FROM “FIRE AND SWORD IN THE SUDAN,” EDWARD ARNOLD 
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THE COWBOY. 


FROM “THE STORY OF THE COWBOY,” D. 


dragged on an existence which the majority of his 
fellows would unhesitatingly have refused as the price 
of a few miserable years of life. He tells us that 
Gordon, even before Slatin’s final degradation, would 
not answer his letters; and one can well understand 
with what loathing the truth-loving, fearless Gordon 
would regard one who had not only renounced his re- 
ligion, but divested himself of every common attribute 
of manhood — except the courage to endure —in order 
to save his own skin. Finally, after unspeakable de- 
gradation and suffering, Slatin contrived to communi- 
cate with friends in Egypt, and through their aid to 
escape by a midnight flight on camels across the 


APPLETON & CO. 


desert. The story which 
Slatin has given to the world 
is a remarkable one —re- 
markable for its candor as 
well as for its dramatic in- 
terest. It is one which we 
are glad to think could never 
have been told as the per- 
sonal experiences of an 
Anglo-Saxon — glad for rea- 
sons which every American 
reader will realize. But the 
resulting book is a valuable 
one, and Slatin’s experiences 
will undoubtedly be of great 
use to the Sirdar who is now 
so quietly reconquering the 
lost provinces of the Sudan, 
and whose aid Slatin now is. 


Wolfville! 

THE lovers of the “wild 
and woolly” in the West 
who for the most part are 
Eastern people — will be 
pleased with “Dan Quin’s” 
Wolfville. Western readers 
will not be so apt to like it, 
finding it wofully exaggerated 
over any type of Westerner 
that now exists, and its talk 
rather the speech that an 
Eastern man imagines that a 
cowboy should use than any- 
thing real. From “The Story 
of the Cowboy,” by Mr. E. 
Hough, reviewed in the No- 
vember OVERLAND, was quot- 
ed that gentleman’s protest 
against just the kind of writ- 
ing about the cowboy found 
in Wolfville: 

“Never was any character 
more misunderstood than he; 
and so thorough was his misrepresentation that part 
of the public even today will have no other way of 


looking at him.” 





Mr. Lewis’s work, like most humorous writing, is 
best taken in small doses. As it appeared in chap- 
ters in the newspapers, it was more enjoyable than 
collected in a solid volume, where it soon palls so that 
only occasionally a flash of wit or quaint expression 
forces a smile. This is severe criticism, not to be 
taken as meaning that the book is hopelessly barren or 
that it does not, with all its faults, interest and amuse 


lWolfville. By Alfred Henry Lewis. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes: 1897. 
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the reader, but it is so good that the judicious reader Remington has illustrated the book; and thats of 
mourns and mourns that it is nota little better, a course means that the pictures are striking, powerful, 
little truer, as a picture of Western life. and full of life. 
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Some | Children’s Books 


No MORE attractive and appropriate book has been 
written for the holiday season than 7he Ferst Christ- 
mas Tree,’ which will be read with delight at all 
times and at all seasons. The author, Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke, by his deep religious feeling, his keen apprecia- 
tion of nature, and his charming literary style, is em- 
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Copyright 1597, by the Doubleday & McClure Co 
FROM “ PRINCE UNO”? 
1The First Christmas Tree. By Doctor Harry Van 
Dyke. Charles Scribner’s Sons: New York: 1897. Price, 
$1.50. 


2Prince Uno. By W.D.Stevens. Doubleday, McClure 
& Co.: New York: 1897. Price, $1.25. 


inently fitted to write such a story. The reader is in- 
terested at once in the opening scene of the book, 
which takes place the day before Christmas, in the 
early Christian period, in the convent of Pfalzel. A 
famous guest has come, a guest by the name of Win- 
fried, known in the Roman tongue as Boniface, whom 
the people called the Apostle of Germany. In the sil- 
ence of the cloister, at the close of the day, Winfried 
translates to young Prince George the Epistle of St. 
Paul to the Ephesians — the description of the prepa- 
ration of the Christian as a warrior for battle. He 
translates it not only into the mother-tongue, so that 
all could understand, but into the realities of life. He 
tells of the combat with self, and the wrestling with 
dark spirits; of the demons men had worshiped in the 
wilderness; of the gods who dwelt in the impenetra- 
ble branches of trees, and in the caverns of hills, “‘ Gods 
they were not, but foul spirits of the air, rulers of the 
darkness”; of the glory and honors of fighting them, 
in putting them to flight with the sword of truth; of 
the advantage a brave man has to go forth against 
them and to conquer them. He tells what religion 
means to those who are called to dare, and to fight, 
and to conquer the world for Christ. “It means to go 
against the stronghold of the adversary. It means to 
struggle to win an entrance for their Master every- 
where. What helmet is strong enough for this strife 
save the helmet of salvation? What breastplate can 
guard a man against these fiery darts but the breast- 
plate of righteousness? ” 

Then Winfried, laying his hand on the youth’s shoul- 
der, exclaims: “Come, George, This is the 
life to which we are called. Be strong in the Lord, a 
hunter of the demons, a subduer of the wilderness, a 
woodsman of the faith. Come!” Thus Winfried and 
George, the apostle and the prince, start on the trail 
through the forest; thus begins the story of 7e Firs? 
Christmas Tree. 

The closing scene of the book takes place in the for- 
est; it is the birth-night of Christ. Winfried speaks 
to the tribes of the woodland, who listen to his mes- 
sage, first. in anger, then in awe. He tells them that 
Thor is dead, he is lost forever in the shades of Niffel- 
heim; that “‘ this is the birth-night of the white Christ, 
son of the All-Father.” Then amid the ruins of the 
fallen oak, he turns to the young fir-tree, saying: 
“ Here is the living tree, with no stain of blood upon 
it, that shall be the sign of your new worship. See 
how it point: i. thesky. Let us call it the tree of the 
Christ-child.’ hen he bids them take it up and carry 
it to the hall of the chieftain, where they shall keep 
their feast with laughter, song, and the rites of love; 
where the children shall gather around it, and rejoice 
as they listen to the story of Bethlehem, the shepherds 
and the angels’ song. 

The story of Zhe First Christmas Tree deals with 
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the transition from heathen sacrifices, and the worship 
of false gods, to the establishment of Christianity, 
with the felling of the Thunder-Oak of Thor, the de- 
stroyer of giants, in the forest, to the raising of the 
glittering young fir-tree in our homes, in celebration 
of the birth of Christ. The subject is a fine one; the 
language is poetical, and the spirit of reverence which 
pervades it, is unmistakable. The writer, by means of 
this charmingly simple and forceful tale, brings an- 
other message to a vast congregation of readers. 

The full-page illustration, by Mr. Howard Pyle, are 
worthy of the text which they adorn; the decorated 
borders the illuminated titles, and artistic cover, leave 
nothing to be desired. 


THERE was once a dear little boy who was very ill, 
so ill that he not only had to stay in bed, but he suf- 
fered a great deal of pain. His family were all very 
unhappy because he could not get up and play about 
like other little boys. Their being unhappy did not 
help him very much; but he did have help that all sick 
little boys do not have. He had a delightful Uncle 
Frank, who not only loved his little nephew dearly but 
had the most wonderful gifts. He quite by accident 
one day discovered a lot of fairies, who gladly wel- 
comed him as a friend, delighted in using their fairy 
powers in making him a little like themselves; or when 
he wished to return to his own life to show him how 
to do so, or even to make him quite invisible when that 


“H FOR HUNTSMAN,” FROM AN ALPHABET BY WILLIAM 
NICHOLSON. PUBLISHED BY R. H. RUSSELL 


Copyright 1897, by Robert Howard Russell 


“THE BICYCLER,” FROM “‘ THE BLACKBERRIES ” 
PUBLISHED BY R. H. RUSSELL 


was what he wanted. They showed him how to float 
through the air, so he could go from place to place 
without the trouble of walking. But best of all, 
they showed how very happy everyone can be if they 
tries honestly to make others happy, and help those not 
so strong as himself. 

The little sick boy must have enjoyed the story very 
much and laughed a little in spite of his pain, for he 
got better, and liked the story so much that he got his 
Uncle to have it printed so that other little children 
— girls as well as boys -— could hear all about these 
delightful little fairies, and all the wonderful things 
Uncle Frank learned while among them. 


R. H. RUSSELL, whose advertisement appears on an- 
other page, has published an exquisite catalogue of 
artistic books brought out by him for the holiday sea- 
son. It is full of quaint and charming illustrations. 
Mr. Russell sends this catalogue gratuitously to any- 
one asking for it. The accompanying plates are from 
“An Alphabet” by William Nicholson, who has been 
called the modern Hogarth; and from. “The Black- 
berries” — thirty delightfully humorous drawings in 
color by E. W. Kemble, who has made a specialty of 
negro sketches. 
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Jn Mythland' is a charming little classic. The 
author has adapted very skilfully the stories of the 
Greek myths to a child’s understanding. The simple 
phraseology of the text makes it possible for very 
young eyes to look into that world of classic literature, 
which has fascinated each successive generation of 
readers. The child, who, in his early lessons, sees the 
beauties of Mythland, will eagerly look forward to 
Hawthorne’s Wonder Book and Tanglewood Tales, 
Thus he will develop a taste for the great literature of 
the world, which will be an abiding delight to him 
through life. 


Messrs. Henry Hout & Co. announce 4 Aaok of 


Verses for Children, which will by no means appeal 
to young people only. The compiler, Edward V. 
Lucas, has included with others poems by Burns, Cole- 
ridge, Marjorie Fleming, the Howitts, Longfellow, 
James Whitcomb Riley, Scott, Shakspere, Stevenson, 
Ann and Jane Taylor, Elizabeth Turner, and some of 
the delightfully nonsensical verses of “ Lewis Carroll,” 
“ Anstey,” and Edward Lear. 


Messrs. Dopp, MeaD & Co. announce that they have 
in press for immediate publication, a new book of chil- 
dren’s stories, by the late Dr. Henry Drummond. The 
book will bear the somewhat curious title of “The 
Monkey that Would Not Kill.” 


The Statue in the Air? 


MUCH was expected by a wide circle of friends from 
the book announced by Miss Le Conte. The name she 
bears has been so associated with valuable and charm- 
ingly written scientific work, both by her father and 
her uncle, that it was hoped that she would show her 
inheritance and training. Probably 7%e Statue in the 
Air will disappoint most of these people. It is not 
a book that will please the general reader, who will 
have too little patience to study into its imagery and 
to submit himself to its spirit. It is a weird allegory 
of the power of love to overcome all the forces of 
darkness; and it attempts to revive the classic garb. 
The names are Greek, there is a chorus of maidens and 
one of old men; the ancient gods, Eros, Apollo, and 
others, again do service. 

But it fails in the one characteristic most vital to 
the classic spirit, that of self-repression and artistic 
moderation. Asa result the style is often extrava- 
gant and turgid to such a degree that when detached 
paragraphs are read, the listeners are at once moved 
to mockery. 

But it is not fair to this book, even more than to 
most, to read it in paragraphs or chapters. It should 

1In Mythland. By M. Helen Beckwith. Educational 
Publishing Company: New York: 1897. 


2The Statue in the Air. By Curoline Eaton Le Conte. 
New York: The Macmillan Company: 1897. 


be taken as a whole, and it must be studied with seri- 
ous purpose, before its real spirit will show itself, 
That it will repay such study and the overlooking of 
the faults we have spoken of, is sufficient praise and 
proof that though her mind has taken a very different 
turn, she may yet be worthy of the honored traditions 
of her family. 


The Choristers of the Air? 


THE Scribners have just published a delightful lit- 
tle volume by H. E. Parkhurst on Song Birds and 
Water Fowl. It is a book which we would gladly see 
in the hands of all the plain-looking women who have 
no use for a bird except as a bonnet-trimming: the 
pretty ones do not need such ghastly embellishments. 
Mr. Parkhurst has the charm and grace of Hamilton 
Gibson and John Burroughs; and his book ought to be in 
use in every school in the country. It is time that 
official recognition was given to the fact that birds 
have higher uses than the fancied adornment of female 
headgear. 


The Ills of Indigestion? 


Doctor ParTscH in his ///s of /ndigestion, as in 
his previous books on medical subjects, is nothing if 
not original. With thoroughness that is microscopic 
and unwearied, he probes into each minutest subdivi- 
vision of his subject, and comes to his own conclusions, 
These conclusions are seldom just the same as the ac- 
cepted doctrines, and this no doubt causes friction 
between the Doctor and his medical brethren, as the 
book mentions in one or two places. Indeed, it is one 
of Doctor Partsch’s merits to be refreshingly frank as 
well as extremely independent. 

Dyspepsia he divides into three kinds, named by him 
from the predisposing causes, repetition dyspepsia (or 
that caused by a sort of ennui of the stomach [ove 
monotony in its bill of fare,—the merits of a “regu- 
lar” life are much overrated according to the{Doctor); 
energy diversion dyspepsia (or that caused by the habit 
of working with brain or body during and immediately 
after eating); and stale food dyspepsia. His second 
essay is largely made up of quotations from the Life 
of Charles Darwin by his son, and from Froude’s Car- 
lyle, to show how these celebrated dyspeptics grew 
better or worse according as they worked or not dur- 
ing the time that should be sacred to the gastric juice. 
In the third class are put all the epidemics that carry 
off city children in summer, when the germ is more 
active than the milkman. Here, too, he classes the 
pangs that follow the eating of pastry, as that is often 


1Song Birds and Water Fowl. By H. E. Parkhurst. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons: New York; 1897. 


By Herman Partsch, M. D. 


2The Ills of Indigestion. 
1896. 


Cumbernauld Co.: North Berkeley, California: 
For sale in San Francisco by E. H. Mitchell. 
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eaten cold and some time after it is cooked. Doctor 
Partsch looks on fresh pie with approval and allows 
even mince pie eaten at night as a soporific. 

The book is written in pleasant and incisive style, 
and will interest, though it may or may not prove con- 
vincing. ~The Doctor has the courage of his investi- 
gations, for he has placed the price of his volume at 
five dollars. He argues that the possession of it will 
remove all necessity of calling in a doctor for that 
particular trouble, and but two doctor’s visits would 
cost more than the book. 


Briefer Notice 


Mr. F. MorTIMER TRIMMER is the author of a curi- 
ous story about a California mine, which he has called 
the Golden Crocodile.' The best thing about it is the 
publishers’ imprint. Mr. Mortimer’s knowledge of the 
Sierra needs revision. His pictures of mining camps 
are as far from the truth as Ludgate hill is from the 
Feather river: and we suspect that the former is about 
as near as he ever got tothe latter. Apart from this, 
his story is neither interesting nor well told; and one 
is puzzled to know how he got a firm like the Roberts 
Brothers to print it. 


Then, and Not’7il Then,* by Clara Nevada Mc- 
Leod, is a readable little story of the old-fashioned 
type, containing a redundancy of characters who get 
into a remarkable tangle and have to be opportunely 
killed off or otherwise disposed of, to straighten out 
matters. The story is told in a simple, unaffected way, 
full of homely sentiment and human sympathy. The 
dialogue is natural and easy, though a good many of 
the pages are more fit for a Sunday School library 
than a grown up novel. It is a pity one who has abil- 
ity in literary lines, should not fortify his reserves by 
drawing on legitimate means for improvement. Gram- 
mars are so easy to get and study, that it is matter of 
regret to find an otherwise fair production marred by 
defects which though small, nevertheless sink the 
work into hopeless mediocrity. Clara McLeod does 
not seem to know the simplest rules of punctuation, 
and her paragraphing is pathetically amiss. Very 
young writers underrate the importance of remedying 
these omissions in education. Zhen, and Not’7il 
Then, for example, needs a brief preface to explain 
why ’77/ is used instead of 77//; also why, in the fly- 
leaf quotation, the word is rendered ’77//. 


THE growing list of romantic novels has received a 
noteworthy addition in the story of Lawrence Claver- 


1The Golden Crocodile. 
Roberts Bros.: Boston: 1897. 


By F. Mortimer Trimmer. 


2Then, and Not ’Til Then. 
Author’s Publishing Company: New York: 


By Clara Nevada McLeod. 
1897. 


ing,’ by A. E. W. Mason. It is a charming love story 
of the time of the Pretender, and is full of adventure. 
This young author gives promise of excellent work in 
the future. 


WHEN Captain Charles King writes a war story, he 
attacks his work with a soldierly confidence that 
makes comrades of his readers. The Captain is on 
very good terms with the English language, and if he 
fails ever so slightly in the correct use of it,— why, 
who expects or requires perfect diction from an old 
veteran! In the first place the Captain knows what 
he is writing about, and delivers himself in terse sen- 
tences which are invariably effectual. As a rule, his 


_ descriptive powers are good, both as to character and 


nature. In 4 Garrison Tang/e, however, his heroine 
falls short of our expectations. Almost any other 
woman in the story would make a better central figure 
than Nathalie Baird. Asa character she lacks strength, 
and her reasons for various lines of conduct are by no 
means all-sufficient. 4 Garrison Zangle* will have 
two distinct sets of readers: the women, who will skip 
all diversion from the interesting love-tale; and the 
men, who will study the military tactics to the ex- 
clusion of the romance. 


Mr. J. K. Hoyt has shown a rharvelous industry and 
much good judgment in compiling his Cyc/opetia of 
* Over thirty thousand quota- 
tions are included, nearly double the number contained 
in the 1882 edition of the work, which received the 
commendation of many eminent literary men. A concor- 
dance of eighty-six thousand lines makes the quota- 
tions available, whether to verify a line desired for 
immediate use, or to “hold copy ”.on one found in the 
course of reading. 

In addition an elaborate list of quotations from 
Latin and many modern languages is given, with trans- 
lations, and an author’s index, with much biograph- 
ical matter in brief. . 

Altogether the work is one which all who write will 
find useful; all who read much, desirable; and those 
who do editorial work, almost indispensable. Editors 
of all people must have their reference books compact, 
accurate, and comprehensive,— and the examination 
we have been able to give Mr. Hoyt’s book seems to 
show that it meets these requirements. 


Practical Quotations,’ 


lLawrence Clavering. New York: 


Dodd, Mead & Co.: 1897. 


By A. E. Mason. 
Price, $1.25. 


24 Garrison Tangle. By Captain Charles King. F. 
Tennyson Neely: New York: 1897. 


3Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations. By J. K. Hoyt. 
Frank Wagnalls Company: New York: 1897. 
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The Invisible Man‘ is the weird story of a young 
student who discovers some way of polarizing the 
molecules of whick the ‘cells of his body are built, 
so that they neither absorb light nor reflect it. In 
other words, light passes completely through him, and 
he is invisible,—except immediately after taking food, 
which can be seen until assimilated. Possessed of 
such a wondrous power, he contemplates a gigantic 
scheme of robbery, but being hampered by a normal 
sensitiveness to cold and being obliged to clothe him- 
self, he loses his advantage over his fellows. Indeed, 
he actually is disadvantaged, for the clothes of course 
are visible, and they get him into all sorte of scrapes, 
in one of which he finally loses his life, when the body 
becomes visible again. 

The story is well told, and rushes along at an excit- 
ing pace. It is somewhat suggestive of Ambrose 
Bierce’s tale, “‘ That Damned Thing,” and it is almost 
as uncanny. 


Tae Lincoln Literary Collection,” by the editor 
of the Pennsylvania School Journal, is designed par- 
ticularly to aid and encourage the young in forming 
the habit of committing to memory choice selections 
of poetry and prose. It contains, for this purpose, a 
wide range of material from the best literature in the 
language. 

The book is one of the choicest and most useful col- 


lections of literary selections fo. the purposes named 
that we have seen, and reflect: great credit on the 
literary taste and skill of its editor. 


Doctor ToPHAM’s scheme for Hea/th of Body*. and 
Mind is a mixture of Christian Science and of physi- 
cal exercises,— doubtless a good combination properly 
mixed. His exercises, however, as shown by the many 
plates, are often far too violent to make it safe to 
give them .as a guide to those unused to gymnastic 
work, and nowhere in his text does he indicate how 
long it should take a beginner to arrive at these feats, 
nor the number of exercises, or of times each should 
be repeated as a fair allowance at the start. 

It takes judgment and experience to govern these 
things, and if the pupil can go to a teacher possessed 
of these, he will need no such book as Doctor Top- 
ham’s. 

The style is devoid of literary quality, and the*text 
might have been cut down to a third or a half and 
leave nothing of value unsaid. 


The Invisible Man. By H.G. Well. Edward Arnold: 


New York: 1497. $1.25. 


2The Lincoln Literary Collection. By J. P. McCaskey. 
American Book Company: New York: 1897. Price, $1.00. 


SHealth of Body and Mind. By T. W. Topham, M. D. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Lincoln Literary Collection. By J. P. McCaskey. 
American Book Company. 

Dorothy Draycott’s Tomorrows. 
Townsend. Lee & Shepard. 

The Wreath of Eve. By Mrs. Arthur Giles. F. 
Tennyson Neely. 

An Open-eyed Conspiracy. By W. D. Howells. Har- 
per & Bros. 

General Grant’s Letters to aFriend. With introduc- 
tion and notes by J. Grant Wilson. T. Y. Crowell & 
Co. 

The Daughter of a Hundred Millions: 
Niles Leeds. F. Tennyson Neely. 

Through Field and Fallow. By Jean Hooper Page. 
Tbid, 

Songs of Flying Hours. 
son. H. T. Coates & Co. 

Cuba In War Time. By Richard Harding Davis. 
R. H. Russell & Co. Illustrated by Frederic |Reming- 
ton. Price, $1.25. 

The Old Santa Fe Trail. By Colonel Henry Inman. 
Illustrated. The Macmillan Company. Price, $3.50. 

Perpetua; a Tale of Nimes in A. D. 213. By the 
reverend S. Baring-Gould, A.M. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Price, $1.25. 

What Dress Makes of Us. By Dorothy Quigley. 
Illustrated by Annie Blakesley. /éid. Price, $1.25. 

The Workers. An Experiment in Reality. By Wal- 
ter A. Wyckoff. With illustratioms. Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons. 

A Manual of Mental Science. 
Fowler & Wells Co. 

A Book of True Lovers. 
Williams. 

The Red Patriot. 
ton & Co. 

Singing Verses for Children. 
pany. 

The Onondagan of Ninety-Eight. 
sity. New York. 

Cupid’s Game with Hearts. Illustrated by Slelta 
Alys Wittram. Dodge Book and Stationery Company. 

The Massarenes. By Ouida. R. F. Fenno & Co., 
New York. $1.25. 

On Blue Water. By Edmondo de Amicis. 
trated. Putnam’s Sons. $2.25. 

Going to War in Greece. By Frederick Palmer. 
With illustrations from photographs taken by the 
author. R. H. Russell. 

French Literature. By Edward Dowden, D. C. L., 
LL. D., etc., Professor of English Literature in the 
University of Dublin. Literature of the World Series. 
D. Appleton & Co.. $1.50. 

His Grace of Osmonde. 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

The Last Cruise of the Mohawk. 
Jbid. $1.25. 

Thro’ Lattice Windows. W. J. Dawson. 
day-McClure Company. $1.25. 

Bird Neighbors. Colored illustrations. Neltjie 
Blanchan. With introduction by John Burroughs. 
Fifty colored plates. /éid. $2. 

Whip and Spur. George E. Warring Jr. /did. $1. 
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